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AVING- inthe courfe of many years intenſe ſtudy, at 
Ta conſiderable. expence, diſcovered the primitive lan- 
guage, which from its natural connection with ideas and 
things, explains all original knowledge; we, with a view of 
reſtoring both, at different times, publiſhed ſeveral eſſays on 
thoſe important fubjet „ and the og het pretenſions of the 
Engliſh language to this originality ; hoping at Jeaff to meer 
with the attention of the public. For, however the ſelfiſh, 
partial, or opinionative, may ſometimes in matters of leſſer con- 
cern be permitted to Dear own ttuch; yet, when new diſco- 
veries of he moſt intereſting nature are either made or propoſ- 
ed, for the honour or advantage of our country, it muſt be in- 
ſufferable. But to the honour of the preſent age be it known, 
that the ſcholaſtic traders who diffuſing knowledge into chaos, 
prefer the plain eaſy common rad to error and confuſion, to the 
more ſtrait, rugged, and unffequented' path of truth, the diſ- 
ingenuous party-politicians, and the ſtill more illiberal biblio- 
pagans, have by their numbers and induſtry prevailed againſt 
our well intended endeavours of introducing to the world ſecrets 
of the utmoſt utility and concern and blazoning the Britiſh 
origin. Under thele very diſcouraging cireumſtances however, 
ve once more preſume to preſent the public with the whole of 
our difcoyeries in the compaſs of a pamphlet, till hoping for 
that attention and protection which the importance of the ſub- 
je deſerves; arid every civilized people afford as friends of the 
Muſes. ' More particularly with reſpect to thoſe who ſecretly 
oppoſe and counteract us in our purſuit of thoſe important 
truths, under pretence of their ſubverting rather than correct- 
ing the preſent ſtate of languages and things, or of proſecuting 
them as their own diſcoveries. But as we propoſe hereafter to 
remark upon theſe unnatural cabals againſt the general intereſt 
of mankind, and the peculiar honour and advantage of the 
Britiſh nation, we ſhall now proceed without farther preticing 
to inveſtigate the ſubject in hand; and, in the firſt place, to add 
ſome ' farther proofs to what we have heretofore advanced, in 
order to ſhew that alphabetic, writing language and knowledge 
derive their origin by revelation aud tradition from the fountain 
of all perfect knowledge. | ED 
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The origin of ſynqbols or letters; and particles and 
languages, as well as all other original know- 


ledge derived from revelation, and preſerved 


among the weſtern nations by tradition and the 
ſymbols, from whence alſo the Roman and 
Greek letters, languages, and the Italian phi- 


1 
* 
x 


loſophy. © 
Tk ancients, it ſeems, had three modes of writing, name- 
,. the epiſtolografic or vulgar, the hieroglyfic or ſacred, and 
the pictureſque. "Wiokek, who bad been brought up in the 
learning and diſcipline of the Egyptians, ſpoke a ſtrangelanguage 
according to the Pfalmiſt, and confeſſedly followed the Egyp- 
tian calculation of the daies of the flood, probably from the 
prohibition in the ſacred Decalogue made uſe of the latter ſort, 
until God was pleafed with the law to reſtore alpbabetic writ- 
ing to the Jews, which, as well as their language, had been 
probabl loſt during their long captivity in a ſtrange land. But, 
althoug! Moſes might have thus recovered the uſe of the alpha- 
betic characters to the Jews, they yet ſeem to derive a far 
higher origin. For Moſes had been 3 directed to engrare 
the names of the children of Iſrael on the ſtones of the breaſt- 


. 


plate of judgment, with the work of an engraver like the en- 


gravings of a ſignet; ſuch literal inſcriptions probably as were 
engraved on the patriarch Judah's ſignet, which he pledged 
with Tamar previous to the Jewiſh bondage. Such in all bke- 


lihood were the names Jegar Sahadutha inſcribed on the pillars 
of Jacob and Laban, as they ſignify the ſewing the borders; the 
- ſacrifice on the ſtone heap being probably added by way of fo- 


lemnity; and ſuch might have been the practice of the Cory- 
bantes and Curetes of erecting pillars along. the borders with 
inſcriptions expreſſing the limits, laws, and tenures of their 
countries. Many ſtill more ancient' writings and inſcriptions 
have been mentioned by various writers; as the book of Enoch 


by St. Jude, whereby Abraham taught aſtronomy, geometry, 


arithmetic; and other Chaldaic arts, and the uſe of letters, ac- 
cording to Beroſus, Joſephus, Hæcateus, Euſebius, Voſſius, 
and others; thoſe on the pillars of the children of Heth, for 


preſerving the memory of the antediluvian affairs ; the inſcrip- 


tions on the Egyptian columns expreſsly mentioned by Mane- 


thon as ſacred characters; thoſe letters which are ſaid to have 


been invented, but more probably preſerved by the elder 
Triſmegiſtus, Mercury, Gomer, or founders of the Japhe- 
E , 3 5 ; tally 


tan, weſtern or Celtic nations ; the engravings on the pillars 
ſt up by Jacob on Rachel's grave; the book of Jaſher, the 
Chronicles of the lotoer weſtern or Faphetan nation referred to in 
many parts of ſcripture for the veracity of what the writers al- 
ert; the letters and language of the barbarians, from whence- 
Wn 18 Oren 155 ad 0 277 n theirs ; and for, cha- 
raters. and ſymbols by which the firſt language was preſerved 
genuine bd maße untl its confuſion at Babel, und afterwards 
in a great meaſure among the weſtern nations; which, without 
the uſe of characters, could not have been done with ſuch pre- 
cifion, as appears therein by our analytical inveſtigation there- 
of. But the Druids, whale doctrine and language began in 
Britain, and to whOom the Gauls uſually repaired for education, 
according to Cſar, muſt have been poſſeſſed of the round 
characters; and having taught the uſe; of them to the Gauls, 
Czſar Was obliged, in order to prevent their diſcoveting his ſe- - 
crets in writing to his general Cicero, to make us of the Gre 
cis litteris, Greet characters, inſtead of the Roman, of which 
the Gauls had the uſe, as appears from other hiſtorians And 
as Comer, Mercury, or Triſmegiſtus, the colonizers, culti- 
vators, and defenders of the weſtern circles, are generally ſup- 
poſed to be the inventors of letters, it may be reaſonably ſup- 
poſed that they preſerved our round alphabetic characters, the 
only true ſymbols of things, and thereby conveyed down their 
originally revealed knowledge and language to the ſucceeding. 
Druids, which paſſing into Gaul and Italy, became the Ita- 
lan philoſophy taught by Pythagoras, the Lyrrhenian to tbe 
Romans and Greeks, Who confeſs their receiving their language 
and philoſophy from the barbarians, or the Gauls and other 
Atlantic nations, according to Plato, Diogenes Laertius, Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus, Auſtin, and others; and which. receives 
a ſtrong confirmation from the Celtic, origin of the Greek and 
Latin languages, and the diviſions of the weſtern circles upon 
the models of our letters, and the paradiſal garden, wherein 
the tree of knowledge of good and evil as well as that of life 


bad its growth. 0 
The ſymbols and language from revelation and tradition and 
5 ee e nouwtionc7 8 
Theſe univerſal characters or ſymbols of things as well as 
language, muſt have been coeval with knowledge: elſe whence 
their connatural powers and very exact connection with the 
nature of things, both revealed and natufal in the earlieſt ages? 
It could proceed from . no other ſource than that of all human 
ſcience, revelation, and its imitation. So much ſeems to de 
5 ee eee E implied 
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implied 7 by God's breathing into Br the breath of life or 


ſpeech, accompanied with ideas, inſtructing him to name the 
animal ſyſtem agreeable to their nature, whoſe imitations all 
others ſeem to , and converſing with Moſes face to face. 
With which opinion many of the ancient pbiloſophers, parti- 
cularly the divine Plato, and ſuch as profeſſed the doctrines and 
language of the Druids, ſeem to con: a For they have repeat- 

. edly declared, that their language an 1 derived their 


orig in from the gods by means of the barbarians, or ſuch as 


_ differed from them only in dialects, who lived nearer the daies 


of revelation, or the Atlantics, Gauls, eee Scy- 
Pelaſgi- - 


cians, the deſcendants of the Phrygians, ee and 
ans, who appear to have heen poſſeſſed of the moſt primitive 


language, letters, theology and philoſophy, from the concur- 
rent teſtimonies of the ancients. And indeed there are many 


paſſages of ſcripture which prove natural knowledge and lan- 
guage to be as really from God as any other revelation, and that 


there was always a pure and uncorrupted language in the world, 


which is to become general, as the 32d chap. of Job, where we 
are. told that there is a ſpirit in man, and the inſpiration of the 
eggs | des them an underſtanding; the 12th and 13th 
_ chap..1 C 
| Bos. many kinds of voices, and none of them without ſignifi- 
cation; and that there were diverſities of the operations of the 
ſpirit, as wiſdom, knowledge, faith, the power of healing, mi- 
racles, prophecies, diſcerning of ſpirits,” and divers kinds of 
tongues with their interpretations ; and Zeph. iii: 9. Iſaiah xi, 
Xvi. xxvii. xlv. Jer. xxx. xlix. Pf, clvii. where God promiſed 


do return to the people a pure language, that they might be all 
gathered and converſe together and call upon the name of the 


Lord to ſerve ' him with one conſent, probably the tree of 


knowledge of good and evil, Aaron's rod, or-the Japhetan lan- 


ge, which'having eſcaped the Babylonian corruption, the 
Fei doctors expected ſhould be recovered; it being alſo im- 
probable that man in his imperfect fallen ſtate was left to him- 


ſelf to be the ſole inventor of the means by which he was to 


conduct himſelf towards his Maker, and in the government of 
the world, and the contrary being evident by the ſcripture. 


| Objections to the | | 
"vl knowledge anſwered. 


- 


It muſt be confeſſed, that the divine origin both of know- 
| ledge and language, have to the great promotion of infidelity, 
been diſputed by many ancient and modern ſceptics, more par- 
ticularly our able and learned countryman, Mr. Locke, _. 
| ; | Wet after 


or. where the divine writer informs us, that there 


divine origin of letters, language, and 


after furniſhing the human ſoul with many new faculties, in 
order to be confiftent in his new ſyſtem of metaphyſics, has 
ventured to define language to be nothing more than à ſet of 
words, which any people have arbitrarily agreed upon to record 
and communicate their thoughts to each other, without any >, 
natural connection betwixt ſounds and ideas or things; and - ib 
thus deriving all their ſignification from the arbitrary impoſition | 
of men, they were doubtful, uncertain, and imperfe&; but 
more from ideas being ſo than any incapacity in any one ſound 
more than another; Nn it therefore to be an abuſe of -: 
words to ſuppoſe that they had any, correſpondence with the 
nature of things z and inſtancing the word /ife, from its being 
uncertain whether the * in. the ſeed, or an embrio in an egg 
before incubation be alive or not. Whatever theſe doubts may 
be, it now appears to be æ matter of fact, that words and ideas 
have a W connection with each other, and the word life 
in particular, as a compound of 1-if, ſignifying the flowing or s 
' ſpringing up of parts or things. Leſt Mr. Locke then by truſt- 
ing too much to human reaſon in the preſent corrupt ſtate of 
human nature, - ſhould have been ſo far miſlead from the true 
principles of philoſophy, as thoſe of language, and cauſe us to 
deviate from the right tract of revealed truths upon which our 
happineſs ſo much depends, we ſhould, according to St. Paul's 
advice to the Coloſſians, beware leſt any man ſpoil us through 
. philoſophy and vain deceit after the tradition of men, after the 
rudiments of the world. And the rather for that upon hie 
principles the mind e be entirely furniſhed with ideas and 
knowledge by means of external objects, with its own. opera- 
tions thereon, without any independent ideas, innate prin- 
ciples, or truths in the ſoul of man, which otherwiſe would re- 
main as an empty cabinet, and without any pretenſions to re- 
vealed - truths, divine ideas, thoſe of grace, and ſuch as we 
analogically acquire by imitating thoſe of revelation. 0 
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eme ente... 
We ſhall however at preſent confine ourſelves to the inveſti- ' 
gation of the original principles, nature, and certainty of know- | 
ledge and language in our own way, without purſuing Mr. 
Locke into his deep and fruitleſs reſearches any farther than 
thoſe inveſtigations ſeem to require. And though we do not 
diſpute the truth of Mr. Locke's principle, that it is impoſſible © 
lor the ſame thing to be and not to be, we yet contend, that it is 
poſſible for a thing to be and not appear to be, even to a Locke; 
as, for inſtance, the principles of local and animal motion, or 
emotion, which moves bodies, may poſlibly be or exiſt when | 
RG : no - 


man ſoul and its capacity or powers of intelligence and volition, 


* 
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n6 paiticular motion operates upon ſome partienlar ſubject, 


capable of being moved; ſo likewiſe may that intelligent ſpirit 


or energy, which moves the mind of an adult completely fur- 
wiſhed: after Mr. Locke's own taſte, when awake, to action, 


exiſt without being always thinking or exerciſing its faculties 


or whole powers, or perhaps perceiving its own operations in 
the abſence . of volition; as the powers of ſenſation do, when 
they remain inactive, with their eyes open in the midſt of ſen- 
ſible objects, for want of attention, or the eoncuftence of the 


ſenſitive ſoul, or the inferior powers of volition. Nor ſhall we 
contend about any innate principles or truths :mprinted on the 


human ſoul; for, unleſs Mr. Locke's followers will ex lain 


what he meant by imprinting. on the ſoul, of which he bim- 
| ſelf has given no adequate idea, we muſt confeſs ourſelves un- 


able to diſcern. its meaning, or to diſtinguiſh betwixt the hu- 


or ſo omg & to diſcover whether the mind be wholly. furniſhed 
with ideas by the means of ſenſation, or of its own intelligence 


and volition, or both ways; but from ſuch humble conceptions 
as we can frame of the nature of ideas and. knowledge, we are 


induced to believe that they depend more upon revelation 


khan either; the powers of the mind being imitative rather than 


creative. But fo far is Mr. Locke's notion of our acquiring all 


our knowledge by. our own invention or experience, by the 


means of ſenſation and refletion, ſeem to us from being true, 
that if we had been intirely left in our fallen ſtate to our own 


natural faculties of ſenſation and reflection, without the uſe of 


language or of letters and numbers, the ſymbols of things and 


ideas, as well as various other revealed truths, or principles for 


our imitation, in order to repair the degenerate ſtate of the 
mind in our fallen ſtate, our progreſs in knowledge and virtue 


could have advanced but very little beyond what may be obſerv- 


ed in the mere animal ſyſtem. For our ſenſes inform us only 


of the forms, ſounds, and feelings of things, without any con- 
ceptions of their qualities, nature, and properties, or giving 


us the leaſt information of that Jr connection and agree- 
ment, which have been proved to ſubſiſt between the ſigns. 
ſounds, and ideas of things. But the omnipotent Maker of 


| heaven and earth has been pleaſed with thoſe ſymbols to fur- 


"a 


niſh our common parent with the meaning of things and 


words, particularly with a perfect model of a plantation and 


cultivation in the garden of Eden, the nature of the creation, 
the world, and ſtate and fall of man, the preciſe names of the 
animal ſyſtem in ſuch a manner as to be transferable to every 
other ſyſtem agreeable to the nature of things, and various 


more 


„ 
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dron; but to this it has been objected; that numbers could pro- 


more revealed truths; / which tradition having preſerved 


mongſt his progeny, they, by imitating the divine patterns, 
5 a far ſuperior 9 ke of knowledge than e 


wiſe natural to man in his impetfect ſtate of nature, in order 
to befit them for a more exalted ſtation than that of an animal. 
Let us not then implicitly aſſent to the errors even of our learn- 


ed countryman Mr. Locke, to the ſubverſion of truth and now 


ledge, and the promotion of ſcepticiſm, infidelity, vice, and 
falſehood. | Was it neceſſary in this place to enter into any far- 
ther diſcuſſon of Mr. Locke's principles, we might perhaps 
find no great diflicelty in pointing out many more of his miſ- 
takes in the diſtinction and definition of ideas, words, and the 
faculties and operations of the mind. But as his whole ſyſtem 
muſt of courſe fall to the ground, if what we contend for 
ſhould happen to be right, we chooſe'to decline it for the pre- 
ſent, and proceed to the inveſtigation of our own. And firſt, 

as to ſome myſterious traditions amongſt the ancients, which 
have puzzled the wit of many ages, that ſeem to be ſomewhat 


- 


The opinion of the ancients ſtated with reſpect to the origin _ 
e 6,23" Taggs things, ſymbols, and language. N 3: 62 5 730G 


| Many | of the ancient philoſophers, particularly the Druids 


and Pythagoreans, owned the ſupreme Deity, whom they not 
only called a Monad, but alſo a T ctrad, In the Golden Verſes, 
and other places, he is called the'fountain of the etertial nature, 
the maker of all things, and the intelligent God, which: they 
endeavoured to account for from'certain myſteries in the num- 
ber 43 but ſome among the modetns' conjecture; that this 


myſtery was nothing more than the Tettagrammaton, or four- 


lettered name Jehovah, or Jove, which the Jews never pro- 
nounced. They alſo had a notion of a triad or trinity by à di- 
vine tradition. They likewiſe had ſome apprehenſions of an 
evil principle informing matter, which they called a dæmon, a 
diad, or duality; and that numbers being the principles of all 
things, the world was produced by the Monad and Diad, the 
two ſources of numbers, from whence proceeded points; ſrom 
points, lines; from lines, plane figures; from planes, ſolids; 
and from ſolids, ſenſible bodies, whoſe elements were fire, wa- 
ter, earth, and air; that the world began by fire and the fifth. 
element; that there being ſive mathematical or regular bodies 
or figures, the earth was made of the cube; fire of the pyra- 


mid, or tetrahedron; the air of the octahedron: water of the 


icoſahedron ; and the ſphere of the univerſe of the dodecahe- 


duce 


— * — 


* 
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duce nothing but numbers. That things were reducible to 


10 ſorts, claſſes, ſocieties or fraternities, and had a kind of 
ſpeech, figure, and colour; that names were originally the 
images of things; impoſed by the father of — from 
whom all human wiſdom: flowed; and as our ideas were the 
true reſemblances of things, ſo were our words of our notions. 
That the active principle of all things was fire, and the paſſive 
water, whereof the world was framed. That God is an in- 
telligible circle, whoſe,center is every where, and circumfe- 


rence no where; that in framing the univerſe he had an eye on 


the eternal exemplar, or idea pre-exiſting in the divine mind, 


_. repreſenting all things; that the univerſe was thence ſuppoſed 
do be a living intelligible creature formed aſter this exemplar; 


that the ſoul of man in particular was a ſelf- moving number, a 
divine ray, or an emanatien com God, as light from the ſun ; 
and that virtue came not from right reaſon. but revelation. That 
all ſenſible forms were the imitations of intelligible things; that 
all-created images were thę ſymbols of God; and that the uni- 
verſe is God expanded, and the creation the rays of the deity, 


On the withdrawing of which, all the external world and things 


diſappear and return to God; and the civ. Pſalm ſays, that God 
ſendeth forth his ſpirit and they are created, and he reneweth 
the face of the earth; he hideth his face and they are troubled; 
he taketh away the breath, they die, and return to their duſt. 


© Theſe opinions explained by the divine patterns, primordial 

© - archetypes, and the figures and forms of letters corre · 

1 ſponding there with, and with all regular bodies. 

Theſe myſterious, and hitherto inexplicable traditions of the 
ancients: being explained, will appear to have their foundation 
in truth, and to be in a great meaſure ſupported by holy writ. 
For true it it is, that the fourlettered name Jehovah, Jove, or 


the five vowels, by the diviſion of o into a e, and tranſpoſed 


Ebi, the ſpring of io, comprehends the ſymbols of 1. A dark 


point, or intelligent omega, from whence all things flow. 
2. Its fluxion, or ilation-in a line or diad. 3. Its expanſion, or 


motion, into an infinite circle or ſyſtem of divine ideas, de- 


erees, or triads. 4. Its farther ſpring or energy, forming a 
tteetrad, quaternion, or an io of the ſolar ſyſtem. 5. Its ſepeta- 


tion, or breaking off into matter, which became the fifth cle- 


ment oſ fluid and ſolid matter, or earth and water, or air, 
Vhoſe ſymbols fo ſeparated are q or an & dipthong implied 
- by the Z, diviged by d, brought again into being upon the 


tranſverſe line of life b, incloſed and covered by cb, forming a 
new io, circle or ſyſtem of our heaven and earth; again divided 
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into places and corporeal parts by L and p, and extended by T 
or L; which, being divided, forms a double IL reverſed; but 
again farther combined in the ſecond or divided line n into the 
more corporeal and palpable bodies, compounded forms, and 
ſuperficies m. after the divine exemplars, as appears by the map. 
The linear fluxion of the points repreſent intellectuals and light - 
but where by their ſympathetic powers, they are become more 
compaCt lines, they flow in matter, of which m is the ſymbol, 
as conſiſting of three lines, or triads, which by the like emo- 
tions are become connected fideways, and entangled ſo as to 
' ceaſe almoſt all emanation and motion. But being again fepa» 
rated into parts, and the ſame emotion of re- union continuing; 
things ſeem to have retained a ſort of ſympathetic power or at- 
traction; as doth their ſeparation into {till ſmaller and irregu- 
lar parts deprive them of this ſympathy, and put them in a con- 
trary ſtate of direction, antipathy, repulſion, and gravitation, _ 
But the emanative-powers have been reſtored at the creation, in 
the way of vegetation, animation, and volition, the energic 
triads of the mundane io. 1 Oe N 


$ 
The Mundane Syſtems, with their ſymbols, thence inveſtje 
_ gated, and farther remarks on the primordial patterns. 
Hence we conceive the decree, or pattern of creation, to be 
an expanſion of a point from the center, by 2 ftrait lines acroſs, 
into an infinite circle, like a tellus; that the ſun and fixed ſtars 
have been produced, and receive their energies from the point 
along one of theſe lines; and that pur earth and other primary 
_ planets of the ſolar ſyſtem, were produced by an uniform pro- 
jectile motion in a ſtrait line from the ſun; having on the 
fourth day, by the force of gravitation or attraCtion, or rather 
the ſun's central motion, acquired a circular motion round the 
ſun as the centre, with their moons, or ſatellites, likewiſe 
moving round them as their centers. From the three eJemen- 
tary principles, light, motion, and fluid and ſolid matter of 
the earth and waters, together with the energic power u ſprung 
up 3 other ſyſtems or circles, namely, the vegetable, animal, 
and human; of which the firſt, as being tied by its root to re- 
ceive its generation and nutrition from the earth, is repreſent- 
ed by the ſymbol ; the ſecond being freed and ſeparated from 
the earth, and having its powers of generation and nutrition, 
as well as reſpiration and volition within itſelf, is,denoted by 
UV; and the third, having befides thoſe powers;-the ſuperad- 
dition of another ſpring of intelligence or volition, hath w for 
its ſymbol. Theſe three ſyſtems have their imitations in the 
ur, earth, and water; as, =y ſtrait and crooked bill and aquas- - 
; anc ; A 8 ts tic 


Cd 
tic birds, the ſimple, compound, and adventitious metals, mi- 


nerals, and other foſſils, and the cetaceous, cartilaginous, and 
ſpinous fiſhes, whoſe names they analogically aſſume ; all eiſe 


being mere informal parts thereof, which impart their qualities 


to the other ſyſtems, as thoſe do to each other. $0 that there 
ſeems to be an univerſal mutual dependence, connection, and 
harmony betwixt all created beings. The c, f, g, ch, q. x, r, 
1, 2, are no primary ſymbols, but f and g ſignify the ſemen 
and its fluxion in generation, flying, &c. ch, q, and x, are auxi- 
liaries to c and g, and r, 1, 2, are mere ſigns or letters of ma- 
terial, animal, and other ſounds. And as to the number 10, 
the io of numbers, it will produce by its multiplication or divis 
ſion, no parts as other numbers, nor any thing but tens, or 


whole circles, or one and all of numbers, which anciently 


were the round characters. Thus the mundane creation ſeems 


to be the diviſion of the elements according to the eternal pat- 
terns, ideas, or decrees, ſubſiſting in the divine mind; with 


which letters ſeem to correſpond, as the ſymbols repreſen; 
and expreſs all ideas and things both of ſenſe and inſpiration, 
notwithſtanding Mr. Locke's aſſertioñ to the contrary, for want 
of a competent notion of the divine origin of human ſpeech; 
and thus alſo the firſt io ſeems to be a triad of an intelligent 
point, its ilation in lines, and extenſion in an infinite circle or 


modes; the ſecond io to be the ſolar eee d or a triad of 


light, motion, and form; and the third io to be our globe, ora 


triad of motion, matter, and form; of which 3 ios or ſyltems | 


man ſeems to be a compound as a vegetable, animal and intelli- 
gent being, and his form comprehends all regular parts, letters, 
and ſymbols of ideas thence derived. 


The ſame farther conſidered with ſcripture. 


Whether the ſcripture Geneſis was conceived from thoſe 


ſymbols, as they had been revealed to Adam, or by their re- 
publication to Moſes, ſcems to be not very material, as it ſub- 
ſtantially correſponds with the iq triads, or 9 Genuſes, of 
created beings. For God's making heaven and earth in the be- 
ginning, previous to the ſolar ſyſtem, agrees with our firſt 10 
Triad, with the quaternion of the ſolar ſyſtem; and Moſes' fix 


daies or diviſions thereof; with the ſtars alſo, exactly are er 


with our ſymbols. And, although the ſame. may have been 


eonceived from the ſymbols as ſeveral progreſſive actions, and 
the ſun and earth might not have acquired a regular circular 
motion, or the ſun appear in its full luſtre, on account of the 
grofſneſs of the air, till the fourth day, nor the dry land and 
pegetation before the third; yet the whole of the ſolar 1 
: 2 . | | an 


; [ =" 1 i 
and probably thoſe of the fixed ſtars, muſt have been inſtantly 
on the divine fiat or word, brought into being on the firſt day 
or diviſion of creation. This Emanation of the Deity, as un- 
folded by the ſacred ſymbols, receives ſome confirmation from 
our Saviour's dying words on the croſs; in the ſacred language; 
for iloi, iloi, lama, ſabachthani, literally expreſs. God's ilation 
ſtanding ſtill from ſpreading upon beings. And many other 
paſſages of holy writ might be here ſubjoined of the like pur- 
rt, but the ſcriptures being here in every one's hand, and 
— explained by the church, our readers for their farther ſas 
tisfaCtion.are referred thereto. | | 5 


. The ſame conſidered with the microcoſmic archetypes. | 
The wonderful phænomenon, the human microcoſm, ſeems 
to comprehend all the ſymbols or figures, forms, and quali- 
ties of nature, and alſo to partake of the celeſtial ; for his legs 


correſpond with JL, the diviſion of Tor L; his thighs with 
the tranſverſe line at top, with n; the joint buttocks of the hu- 
man pair, with J, their earth and water parts; which are 
again divided into death and life by db, forming a new io of 
man, in the way of propagation on their fall; and connected 
with the human mortal body, or trunk m, as is m with an- 
other io of life, the head and neck, as he is literally repreſent- 
ed ſtanding in the garden of Eden in the annexed map. "| 


The great world and the microcoſm, with their ſymbols, com- 
pared, whereby their analogy appears. 
On comparing the great world with the human, we find a 

near analogy, or agreement betwixt their parts, properties, and 

qualities; as their reſpective parts of earth and water, with two 
lights for their direction; their reſpective gardens of Eden, 
with four rivers running from reſervoirs therein, the feas in their 
preſent ſtate being the adventitious effects of the deluge; the 
world is round like the buttocks of the human pair joined to- 
gether ; they both generate, degenerate, and regenerate ; they 
have mouths or ports, bodies or continents, graſs or hair, veins, 
fibres, and coverings, or {kins, ſounds and imells, and various 
other analogical properties, which, without farther demonſtra- 
tion, evince a ſameneſs in the original figures and forms of 
things, and that the names of one ſyſtem may, and do ferve 
tor thoſe of another, agreeable to the nature of things. Henee 
our analyſis of the circles of Gomer was confined to the pri- 
mary archetypes of the diviſions and diſtinctions of earth and 
water, according to the ſignifieation of the Agrafic characters. 
Nor is there indeed any thing under heaven but the imitations ' 


C 2 


| „ T2 
of the primordial patterns, or divine decreees; even the ſoul 
of man ſeems to be an energic unit of divine viſion, or will, 


the ſpring of light, with its various operations of comparin . 


judging, and aſſenting to things as they reſemble the divine 
patterns, as the ſenſitive ſoul doth with reſpect to the objects of 
ſenſation; and as the latter prefers objects of pleaſure, the 
former does thoſe of truth, goodneſs, and virtue, and as the 

one or the other prevails in the contention betwixt them, the 
action of the mind and motion ef the body muſt. be good or 
bad, and virtuous or vicious; man being according to his ori- 
ginal frame before he acquired an impure ſenſitive will, uni- 
formly directed by his ſupreme power of volition in a right 
courſe. And henee a true notion of power, free-will, and li- 


berty, or neceſſity, free agency, and moral actions may be 


acquired. 


The 'correſpondence between ſymbols or letters, and particles, | 


ſounds, languages, ideas, and things ſhewn.; and thence 
the certainty of human knowledge. 

It being ſomewhat difficult to conceive how ſymbols, ſounds, 
ideas, and things, naturally correſpond with each other; and 


how the few characters of our alphabet can be ſufficient to ex- 


preſs all things, it may be obſerved, that the touch of external 
objects on the mind excite their ideas or ſhapes therein ; the 
touch of one body on another, as the finger on the chords of 
an harp as accurately excites their ſounds according to their di- 
menſions, forms, and qualities; characters repreſent both the 
outlines of things and the organs of ſpeech in their pofitions in 
utterance, and conſequently ideas and ſounds; and things con- 
fiſt but of few analogical ſyſtems, whoſe effence and qualities 
are expreſſed by their forms, and whoſe names are analogical- 


hy. transferrable to each other as hath been already obſerved. 


Nor are there fewer characters than fimple ſounds; which yet 


feem to be more than ſufficient to expreſs all our conceptions. 


And although ſome of our moderns, as well as the ancient 
Philoſophers, ſeem to doubt of the certainty and real exiſtence 
of eyery thing, the inward ſubſtances, or qualities of things 
may be certainly known, aſcertained, and expreſſed by their 
external forms to the ſenſes of ſuch as ſhall be properly in- 
ſtructed according to tradition and revelation 5 which will 
hold as true in Ethics. But whether matter and motion really 
| exiſt, or are only appearances immediately communicated to 

the mind by God, as ſome have doubted, doth not ſeem to be 
very material 
with reſpect to our conceptions. os 


„ ſince the conſequences and effects may be alike 


| e 
Of the old world, and its diviſions, as repreſented by the ſym- 
dals, as well as revelation. Vs 


The original frame and divifion of the world, as well as all 
other things, being according to the divine patterns, as repre- 
ſented: by the ſacred ſymbols, the Antediluvian world, was pro- 
bably a ſmooth, regular, and uniform ſhell, like that of an 
egg, founded on the face of the waters, without mountains, 
ſeas, or other waters than thoſe which retired at the creation 
encompaſſing it in a circle, with the four rivers crofling it, eaſt, 
weſt, ſouth, and north, forming a tellus, whoſe ſpring heads 
might at Eden, under the middle of the zodiac, be ſupplied ' 
from the great abyſs, that was broken up at the deluge, in order 
to water Adam's firſt place of reſidence, lying in the centre, 
for the purpoſe of cultivating and managing the whole mun- 
dane farm'after the divine model, as mankind ſhould be formed 
into eight nations, in their migrations along the banks of the 
four rivers, which, with the mother country, made three 
triads, or nine nations, that were to remain under the govern- 
ment of Adam, its once deputed io. But afterwards, by rea- 
ſon of his mind's becoming ſo darkened and impure, by his 
immoderate participation of improper ſenſations, ſhame, and 
vice, as to be rendered unfit for the important office, he was 
evicted, with a promiſe of a more able governor, who having 
withſtood all temptations, was pleaſed by himſelf, patriarchs, 
prophets, apoſtles, and prieſts, to relumine mankind from the 
fountain of all perfect knowledge, and to furniſn them with 
ſuch rules and laws for their government, as ſhould reſtore 
them to their ſormer ſtate of happineſs, being duly: obſerved 
and attended to. But it is to be feared, that we preſume too 
much on our vain conceits and fancies of the orthos logos, 
right reaſon, without confidering, that when the mind and 
its objects are not in a right direction, the ſhadow muſt be 


imperfect. 


Ok the diviſien of the poſt-diluvian world after the models of 
„ the former, by the ſymbols. 5 


Althopgh the old world ſuffered a ſecond great alteration in 
its form, nature, and diſpoſition, by the deluge, yet the de- 
ſcendants of Noah, as well as Adam's, after thoſe ſeveral 
wrecks of nature, ſeem to have retained ſomewhat of the firſt 
model in the partition and colonization of the earth, and other 
ſubdivifons of poſſeſſions, as well as the original names of 
things, as appears in the Old Teſtament, and other ancient 
hiſtories z which may be imputed in a great meaſure to the pre- 
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ſervation of the ſacred ſymbols, or round characters and parti- 
cles, after whoſe forms the earth was divided into countries; 
diſtricts, and other leſſer portions or pariſhes; as the circle 


from the o; a country or county, by c its half; a diſtrict by 


d, the half of c; and the leſſer portions, or pariſhes, by p: 
__ theſe diviſions being thus made by rivers, motes, walls, and 
banks,' as the migrations were made from Shenar weſtward 3 
the Patriarchs, Druids, and leaders of colonies, who ſet up 


pillars with inſcriptions, to aſcertain the boundaries, and the 
rights of the reſpective tribes or clans. Countries were not 
only thus divided, according to the firſt pattern of the garden 
of Eden, but cities, towns, and villages, have been erected af- 
ter the ſame model, particularly the city of David: which he 
built with the aſſiſtance of Hiram's workmen ; and conſiſted of 
one circular ſtreet, a palace in the centre, and the reſt of the 
ſtreets ſhooting from the palace into it, like ſo many rays from 


. the center to the circumference. 


Of the origin and nature of this Argrafic correſpondence betwixt 
parts, as well as things, and their ſymbols. 
Scripture, hiſtory, and tradition, fully aſſure us of the di- 
vine origin of man, language, and many other things in the 
garden or circle of Eden, or the vale; that the ſame was divid- 


ed by four rivers, according to the original patterns of the 
world and things, as models for the future diviſions and plan- 


tations of countries; and that it was not only planted as a gar- 


den, but contained both the tree of life and that of knowledge 


of good and evil, the ſymbol of ſpeech. In which, as we arc 
alſo informed, man was created after God's own image, cap- 
able of naming, and aCtually under. God's ſuperintendency, 
giving names to beaſts and birds, according to their qualities 


and nature, and which now appear to be analogically tranſ- 


ferrable to every other ſyſtem of creation ; and, with their 
ſymbols, have been accordingly made uſe of as the models 


and names of countries, their diviſions, and other things. 
Hence it ſeems probable; that o, as ſymbol of the vale garden, 
is expreſſive of a whole inland or vale country politically | 
united, containing 1000 villages or poſſeſſions, as it till ſigni- 


fies in the names O- wen, the venta circle, O- brien, an ancient 
Britiſh circle, as is Mac, the fea circle, as has been fhewn in 


the circles of Gomer; that M fignifies the ſame on the fea 
| coaſt, as divided and bounded by rivers flowing to the ſca from 


their ſprings in mountains, inſtead of the vale garden; that Y 


is the half of a vale circle, or 500 poſſeſſions; that C is a can- 


ton, or 100 inland villages, which J. alſo expreſſes, as fym- 


bol . 
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on whoſe banks the tribes were ſettled, and of which L is one 


half, ſide, or 50 poſſeſſions or villas; that x conſiſting. of 2 vs 


is expreſſive of 10 dwelling- places ; as is v of 5 vilas; that A 
repreſents the 4th part of the garden, or circle of Eden, as di- 
vided by the 4 rivers, and is the ſymbol of poſſeſſions or divi- 
ſions of countries in general, its traverſe line being a curve, 


and a ſegment of O, the garden boundary; and that X is the 


ſymbol of the vegetable ſyſtem, as is u of the animal, and w 


of the intelligent. Thus we ſee numbers, to be not only ex- 
gan" of things, but the very models, with which we have 


cen furniſhed by our beneficent Creator,. for the management 
and government-of the world, which, notwithſtanding our vi- 
cious lapſed ſtate, are ſtill in a great meaſure perceptible by the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil, or ſpeech ; as they furniſh 
us with the various qualities and virtues of men and things by 
their names, make, and forms, and the manner of cultivating 


and managing the gardens, or ſyſtems of the world; and in 


which every good gardener or ſtateſman will conſult the nature 
and qualities of the different plants, foil, and cultivation, 
'whether the vegetable, animal, or intelligent, according to 
the reſpeCtive laws promulged by their very natures, as well as 
thoſe expreſs rules with which Providence has been pleaſed to 
furniſh us for our better government in this world, which 
ought to be the baſis of all laws both civil and eccleſiaſtical. 
But, as we mean only to hint at principles, we leave the farther 
inveſtigation thereof to abler pens. | DS Ls 


The origin of the ſymbols of the mundane ſyſtems and elements 
1 farther explained by the vowels. 


Having taken a general view of the ſymbols, with their 
archetypes, we now proceed in their inveſtigation, as they 
particularly relate to the various ſyſtems: of this world. And 
in the firſt place obſerve, that the ſymbols iouE, which pri- 
marily reſpect the divine patterns of the intellectual ſyſtem; 

and ſecondly, the ſun, with its ilation and energy flowing in- 
to matter; thirdly, aſſume the form of i-o-u-E- a, the ſun's 
circle ot ſyſtem ſpringing to matter, or earth and water, as i 


repreſents the ſun, with its emanation; o, the ſphere and the 


circles, or ſyſtems of things and circular motions; T, the 
ſpring of vegetables; uv, the animal; w, the animal and ra- 
tional, or human; E, fluids, as air and water; and «, the 
earth or ſolid. matter; v and T, repreſenting the ſpring of i, 


with its fluxiom downwards, in the generation of animals and 
vegetables, with their generation upwards. Hence ic ex- 


preſſes 
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- thicker, &c.—Las a part of I, ſignifies an high place, length, or 
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preſſes the firſt motion; or ic-er-at, motion flowing ſrom the 


point of i to the ſurface of the water or creat- ing; as does 
its derivative and infleCtory ig, the like emanative motion in 


the generation of animals and vegetables, or ig-in-er-at and 


be-ig-in ; and uc and ug, the return, emotions, and ſpring. * 


ing up of thoſe emanations, as in genu. In like manner il is 
expreſſive of the emanation of light from the dot or ſun, as is 
ul of the return of light by the eye, lu-zaid or oc-ul-us; and 
fo as to all other particles, as appears by the following inveſti- 
gation thereof. „„ 


The parts and ſpecies thereof defined by conſonants joined 


| | > with vowels or particles. | 
Thus the vowels as complete voices and ſigns, denote the 


elements and Genuſſes of things; of which conſonants being 


only their combinations, determine their meaning to particu- 
lars, and in conjunction with the vowels, form particles, or the 
ſ 


particulars, as in bib, biferous, big, bile, bill, bird, birth, 
blade, field, fig, fire, fit, and various other ſpecimens there- 
of given in our former publications. p ſignifies the parts of a, 
as having the. line downwards, and fixed in matter or a, and 
alſo high parts; as in thre particles ip, or pi, and t; words hip 
or the thigh joint downwards, repreſented by p, pickle, pier, 


pierce, pike, pin, pine, pipe, piſs, or the iſſue of p, or penis, 


which p alſo repreſents, pit, or the fide of p, &c.—d denotes the 
diviſion of intelligent light and creation of i or io, and an af- 


_ firmation and a negative by the internal ſight that it is, or is not 


ſeen, as in the particles id, di, dis, and the words idea, iden- 


tity, idiot, idol, hide, diabolical, die, dim, dip, diſable, di- 


vide, divine, dark, dead, done, &c.— c being the half of o, 3 
ſemicircle, or an hemiſphere, ſignifies any incloſed parts and 


actions in o. the ſphere, and circle of motion and things in a 
general ſenſe ; ch is its auxiliary as to local motion, and g as to 


that of generation, as in the particles ic, ich, ig, ci, chi, gi; 
ſignifying the different actions or emanations of i, within the 


circle o, and their contraries, or ſhuts. and incloſed parts, and 
in the words ice, or the flowings of i, incloſed or congealed, 


b-ic-up, itch, igneous, j-ig, ich or h- ight, ci or firſt, chief, 
give, &c. T or I, ſignifies, the extenſion of i and things in 
general ſideways, and Th, is its auxiliary, as in the particles 
it, itch, or the fide action, ti, ty, thy, and the words it-em, 
it · inerant, h · ith· er, ti-ara, or tire, proper-ty, thine, thin, 


he 


2 * of parts and ſpecies. Hence b and its inflection f, or 
ib, if, bi, fi, are expreſſive of the being, life, and food of 


1 


„„ > © 
che long fide andbread-th, or the broad fide; and as i extend- 
ed, light in general, as in the particles il, li, or light, and 
its ilation, and the words -ilation, illumine, h-ill, light, 
like, line, link, &c.— n conſiſts of two lines, expreſſing 
exiſtences and non-exiſtences, and their affirmations; as in, 
ni, or in, and not in the line of life, the budding of a vege- 
table, or the birth of an animal, and the words in-ſide, in- 
bred, in · creaſe, in- form, nid, Jnight, nill, nim, &c.—m con. 
ſiſting of three lines, denotes ſurfaces, forms, and palpable 
bodies, parts and exiſtences, as ſurrounding the line i or man, 
in imenſity, as in the particles im, mi, an im- ens, or man, 
and in the words, immenſe, immortal, imagination, im- 
body, or i in 4 body, impartial, mi, or my-felf,, myſtery, 
mid, middle,aaix;)Br0--o8 when added to i, 5 . 
by ſound; ſpeech, and the fight of things as ſuch, as d is as to 
the internal fight; and r is a letterlof mere found, and adds mate - 
rial and animalꝭ or ſuhſtantive ſounds to vowels, without expreſs - 
ly affirming and thus the conſonants appear with the vowel i 
to denote the being or life of things; and exiſtences in general. 
As to the ſenſe of the conſonants, with u and w, or the 
ſprings and energies, or the returns of the ilations of i in vege- 
tation, animation, and volition, and other actions and things 
analogical thereto. And firſt, of p, b, f, which with u 
make up, ub, uf, pu, bu, fu; ande Hgnify ee ſpringing up 
of inanimate and animate parts, fluxions, ard motions, and 
their ſeveral ſorts and ſpecies, as in, up, ub-erty, h- uff, p- uff, 
purge, pus, puſh, bubble, bud, buck, bull, buffalo, bug, 
bum, bump, bunter, buſh, fugitive, full, fumble, fume, 
fun, funnel, fur, fury, fuſe, in- fuſe, fuſs, &c.—Uc, uch, 
ug, cu, chu, gu, ſignify ineloſing and feminine ſprings and 
energie parts, actions, and motions, animate and inanimate 
correſponding with the 'maſculine and virile p and b, and erect- 
ing, building, and incloſing parts and things by analogy with 
the former, as in h · uck ſter, buck, f-c, d-uck; uc- ſor, ch-uek, 
uch-al, the uppermoſt, or the ineloſing ſky, h- ug, b-ug, r- ug, 
ug ly, cu the incloſing ſpring of bor f, co pid, cu-b, cu-r, 
cu- rb, curl, cu- r- rent, cu- r- ſe, cu-t, chu-b, chu-ckle,-- 
chu · m, church, chu; rn, gu- ſt, gu- t, gu- ilt, gu-n, -guſh, 
Kc. — Ul, lu, or lw, ſignify the ſprings of the rays of light” 
and intelligence upon man and things, and their returns in 
the human race, ideas, colours, and other the like energies, 
as in ul- cer, d-ull, fwl or fool, r- ube, ſo- ul, wil or will, 
8 b-ull, f. ull, lu-cid, lu or familu, or ly, lu-laby, ' 
u-ngs, lu: ſt, lu- ſty, lu ck, lu xu · ry, & Um or wm, mu 
lgnify the ſprings and ne i in the ſurrounding world, 
. e 
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or life both animate and inanimate, and their negatives or pri- 
. as in wmb or womb, wman or woman, d. um -b, 
i- um- an, mu- r- der, mu- te, mummy, &c.— Un, nu ſignify 
in ſpring, or its negative, as in unto, or a ſpring into, un, one 
or univerſal, unity, until, nu or new, null, numb, numſkull, 
nun, &c.— Ut, uth, tu, thu, ſignify an extenſion of the ani- 
mate and inanimate ſprings, as in, uterus, utility, utmoſt, 
youth, tr-uth, thu or thou, tutor, tug, thus, &c.—Ur, ru 
fignify the animal ſpring and man; and their qualities and 
ſprings, as urtu or virtue, wrth-or worth, wrd or. word, wrſhip 
or worſhip, ru-#, ru- ler, .ru-min-ate, ru- n, ru - ſn, runt, rut, 
ruthleſs, & . Us, ſa, or ſw, ſignify mankind, animals, and 
vegetables, according to their ſenſations and qualities, as us, 
uſe, uſage, ſubtle, ſullen, four, ſweet, ſwift, &ckcec. 
Op, ob, of, po, bo, fo, Ggnify:the eitcle of living and dead 
parts or things, the boundary parts, an incloſed part or body, 
and a flight or moving from, ag pen, oppoſe, oppoſite, obla- 
tion, oblivion, obſcure, off, of- fence; off- end, po- ach. pod, 
poke, pollute, portion, poſt, pot, body, bomb, foe, foil, fo- 
reign, be- fore, forſake, &c.— Oc, och, og, co, cho, go, ſigni- 
fy the moſt ocult and diſtant actions and motions, and in- 
cloſed or ſhut up parts or things, and coaleſcences, as, occult, 
occur, oculiſt, och or oh, ogle, coach, coagulate, coaſt, 
cobweb, cod, county, choke, chord, go, goblin, God, gore, 
government, -&c.—Qd, ot, do, to; ſignify the ſeveral diviſions 
or things, ſides, and mizmaze, comprehended within a circle. 
or ſyſtem, together with their motions and actions, and co- 
vering, incloling and bordering parts, as, hod, hodge-podge, 
odd, ode, other, ottoman, or the border man, do, te, &c.— 
Ol, lo, ſignify an extended eircle, comprehending all, or one 
circle or ſyſtem, an incloſed or round place, and to roll, &c. 
— Om, mo, ſigniſy the circle of earth and water, modes, 
forms, bulky bodies, and motions in general, &c.— On, no, 
fignify to be in action or motion, and the contrary.— Or, ro, 
a circle, an orb, border, and a round, roomy, and a broad 
| thing.—Os, ſo, the circle or extent, ſeen or ſounded, and af- 


: þ 


firming by the ſame. 


© 


Ap, eb, ab, eb, af, ef, pa, pe, ba, be, fa, fe, ſignify the 
animate and inanimate parts of earth and water, in vegetation, 
animation, and other ſimilar things and their qualities, pro- 
perties, and privatives, as in, ap and ab, or parted from the 
earth or mother, .part, pater, father, farm, barn, babe, bara 
or bread, fa or be-ans, paſture, famine, faſt, barren, bad, 
fagot, beer, ebb, fertility, ferocity, petrify, peach, pear, &c. 
Ac, ec, ach, ech, ag, eg, ca, ce, cha, che, ga, ge, 2 
20 : RECs & 5. P08 


mins, get, &c.— Ad, ed, at, et, da, de, ta, te, and their 


edge, atlas, atom, atop, coat, et or and, etch, ethic, etymon, 


decreaſe, defend, defect, table, tail, tallage, tare, tarras, 


among, ample, emaciate, emanation, embalm, embay, em- 


a in, and or a, in diviſion, animal, annals, annual, ant, an- 


row, nay, neap, need, negative, neither, neſs, neſt, never, &c. 


As, ſa, es, ſe, are earth and water as ſeen, ſounded, and 


to their being upper or under, high or low, ſmall or great, 


4 


preſs the parts incloſing, or as ſhuts to thoſe of p. &c. or co 
operating therewith in the motions of generation and other 
things, properties, and motions, as in action, echo, ecſtacy, 
ache, achive, age, cabbage, egg, egiſtment, cart, carry, cell, 
keep, chaos, cheſt, check, garden, gain, generation, ger- 
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inflections are expreſſive of the diviſion and extenſion of earth 
and water into parts, ſides, ſurfaces, coaſts, countries, & c. 
with their qualities and privatives, as in addition, edition, 


dad, dam, damp, darn, dead, deal, debt, deck, decline, 


taſk, tax, team, tear, ted, teem, tenſion, tent, texture, &c. 
Al, el, la, le, are expreſſive of the ſeveral places of earth 
and water, and their parts and diviſions, as in altitude, alps, 
altar, h- ell, elegy, elyſian, elſewhere, land, large, lap, lati- 
tude, lay, leaſe, leave, lee, leet, let, length, heel, lewd, 
&c. Am, em, ma, me, are expreſſive of the exiſtences of 
earth and water, or bodies ſurrounding us, or incloſing other 
things with their earthly and privatiye ſtate, as I am or man 
exiſting in a body or in earth, ambient, ambit, ambulation, 


bryo, emerge, emit, empty, mary, mater or mother, material, 
maze, meaſure, medium, mere, melt, men, metal, mettre, &. 
An, en, na, ne, expreſs mere exiſtences in earth, and water, 
and their privatives, affirmations, and negatives, as in an or 


tique, enact, encloſe, end or e-n-d, water in diviſion, enjoy, 
enlarge, enter, na or not, nail or not ſeen, nap or no ꝓart, nar- 


—Ar, er, ra, re, denote earth and water, and their parts and 
ſituations, with the flux of water, &c. as in ar, or the earth, 
arable, area, ariſe, arm, eraſe, eruption, wat- er, rabble, race, 
rabbet, rake, ramble, range, rarefy, raſe, rebound, recede, 
recover, recur, reflux, refuge, rent, repaſt, reſt, return, & c. 


ſituated, and their maſculine and feminine parts with reſpect, 


and other parts of earth and water, and the ſtate of reſt, as in 
aſcend, aſh or the low, aſhes or the loweſt, aſhore or the 
lower ground, aſide, aſkaunt, aſkew, aſlant, aſtray, aſtride, 
aſunder, eſcape; eſchar, eſpouſe, eſſence, eſteem, ſabbath, ſad, 
faint, ſame, ſand, ſap, ſatan, or in the coaſt below, ſay, ſea, ſeal, 
ſeat, ſecond, ſecret, ſeduce, ſeed, ſemi, or the ſea or female, 
viſion, ſerpent, ſhe, ſet, 5 7 as the primitive 2 
"al | - Se er 
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other natural languages, however they might differ in their 


larger combinations, could confiſt of nothing more than theſe 
letters and particles, as thus analized and defined according to 


their primitive ſenſe, together with their larger combinations 
and analogies in our ſeveral publications; the firſt language 


muſt of courſe be diſcovered, and may be eafily reſtored by a 


bare compilation of a lexicon and grammar, according to the 


plan and ſpecimens thereof in our former and preſent publica- 
tion. But the better to forward the ſame, we ſhall here pro- 
ceed to analize ſome iſcientiſic ſubjects, myſteries, and other 
things, wich their names and ſymbols in an alphabetical 
order . | | e , | 


Explications of various ſcientific and other ſubjects, names, 


and words, which alſo confirm the foregoing. definitions | 
and ſhew the agreement betwixt letters, particles, words, 


and things. | 5 WR 1 | 
Abbot, inhabiting from the uſual places of reſidence upon the 
river ſides, as monks did along the ſea coaſts. 


& 


Abeyance, or at-bey-ens, the being at bey or intendment of : | 


Aborigines, the border race, Briges, or Arcadians of Latium, 
and the firſt planters of other countries. 5 


Abſtraction, a drawing from action, or arithmetical ſubſtrac 
tion; or according to Mr. Locke, an operation of the mind, 


whereby ſimple ideas are formed ſeparating their com- 


ex eircumſtances, as whiteneſs from choke, milk, and 


now; and thinking from our coneiouſneſs; omitting its 


relation to the mind. But this ſuppoſed generalizing, or 


abſtracting by children, before they are taught either na- 
tural or artificial arithmetic, or the names and qualities of- 


objects of ſenſation ſeems improbable. On the contrary. 


ideas, both abſtract and complex, are firſt acquired by the 
means of ſenſation; as they equally: repreſent their arche- 
es, and the mind has no power of creating ideas, but of 


ereeiving them as the ſhapes of things, or as ideas, accord- 


ing to their nature, whether general or particular, ſimple or 
doncrete. | Abyſs or A-b-y-fs, the earth part under, below. 


or internal; or a collection of water within the earth, 
which is an expanded ſtrata or cruſt over its ſurface, having 


- - connectiomwith the ſeaa s. 
Acceptation in*grimmar,. is the accepted ſenſe of words, but 


words have alſo their analogical and analytical fignifications. 
Action moral is in itſelf good or eyil, according to the in- 
N $4 21. * 4A 2 ö 


Adam, 


ent and volition of a free agent. 
8 41 | ESL . 


At 
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Adam, or A- d- am, the earth divided or created exiſtence, or 


the earth diviſions, or created things around; and thence 


probably the cabaliſtic tradition that its letters ſignified the 


four points of the world. But the ſenſe of ſham 


e and vice 


acquired by Adam in the ſtate of innocence, by his impure 


communication with fatan, and communicated by his poſte- 


rity, required the interpoſition of the ſecond Adam, in order 


torelumine the vicious and darkened underſtanding of man, 


and lay ſuch inducements before him as to forbear the 
practices, and reſtore their very nature, or regenerate them 


if duly attended to. Adeling, or Atheling, the holding race 


A 


or offspring, or the name of the heir- apparent amongſt the 


Engliſh. — 


con, or Alon, the ion or divine ideas; and age, action, 
and motion. Era, or year, the upon, or ſpring upon. 


Agon, the prieſts of Janus, or ion- us, the rays of the ſun. 


Air, or Aeir, earth, water, and fire compounded. It is heavy 


and elaſtic; as by the former it ſupports water, as water 


does wood, and by the latter it is expanſible by heat ſo as to 
fill a larger ſpace than it takes up in its ſtate of nature, or of - 


being again compreſſed by cold within a leſſer compals ; 


but being either way put out of its natural or compoſed 


ſtate, it will, like all other elaſtic bodies, ſtruggle. to reco- 


Alares, or Lares, lords of the Tuſcan and Gauliſh clans, which ; 
after their reduction by the Romans were formed into a ſort 


among the Greeks, which derived its origin from Alcme- _ 


ver the ſame, and occaſion an extraordinary ſpringing or 


motion, 


of militia. Alcmanian, a ſort of an ancient lyric verſe 


na, the mother of Hercules by Jupiter, whoſe deſcendants 


inhabited' the ſea coaſts or haven parts, according to the 


import of her name. Alcoran, the high or divine book; 


| Alderman, a man on the water or fea fide, who had the like 
juriſdiction over the ſeafaring and trading people, as the 
earle had over the landmen, who were formed into tribes. 


Algebra, an action upon the earth parts. Alien, another 


_ to/feudal} the parted off or beneficed holding of the mi- 


inhabitant. Allodial, a member - like, as a part of the old poſ- 
ſeſſions retained by the civil branch of the people, oppoſite 


litia. Almanac, upon the moon action. Almsſeoh, the 


alms divided part. Aloes, old age. Alphabet, upon parts 


A 


and extended being. ny | , a 
mber and Ambergris, about the water parts or ſides ; it be- 
ing uncertain to what claſs of hodies they belon d. Amen, 
for in, or exiſtenee, or truly. Ammon, over the ſurround- 
oo 42 f . | | 8 ing 
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- weſtern water - parts, or Jupiter's ſamous temple in Lybia, 
Amphyctions, over the upper Ionian houſes, or tribes, or a 
general legiſlative aſſembly of ſome of the Greek republics, 

who entered into a confederacy for their common defence 
againſt the growing power of the Perſians, without inter- 
meddling with the domeſtic coneerns of any one particular 

ſtate ; which put a ſtop to the growth of a power, which 
threatened Europe, and prevented a vaſt effuſion of blood 
and treaſure. F at? 7 1 


Analogy, the like word or readin g ö ar < Efrontleon the ſimi⸗ 


litude of words and things. Analyfis, the decompounding 
or reſolving. words and things to their firſt principles. An- 
archy, without government, Angel, a great light. Ani- 
mal, or An- im- al, one moving in a middle place, or an 
automaton or ſelf moving being, ſhifting from place to 
place betwixt birds and vegetables, which tick to and re. 
ceive their nouriſhment from the earth. Antipathy, oppo- 
ſite to paſſion, an averſion of one body to another, or a re- 
pelling power beyond apathy. | - chat 


Appellatives, or common names, as differing from thoſe call; 


ed proper names, but there ſeems to be no foundation for 
the diſtinction; all names appearing to be alike ſignificantly 

expreſſive of things, whether their meaning be underſtood 
Or not. . 5 5 | 


| Arithmetic is from the Celtic radical chith, Gnifying the 


ſhapes and appearances of things, and the Greek rithmos, 
numbers, which, as characters are alſo expreſſive of ideas 
beſides numerals. VV 
Aſſize, the aſſeſs held for collecting the aſſeſſments of land, 
fines, and other enquiries, directed to be made and returned 
to the king's courts. Aſtronomy modern is the Pytha- 
gorean revived by Copernicus, Kepler, and Sir Iſaac 
Newton. 61 e e e 5078 wr e 
Atlantis, at the lower or weſtern bankſide iſland, mentioned 
by Plato, but probably ſunk. Atom, the matter extended, 
in the circle of things, or the world, and a principle con- 


trary to motion, or its mot or mode. Attraction, a draw- 


ing at action, or a ſympathetic principle of conjunction in 
animals, vegetables, and minerals, as the act of coition of 
the male and female ſpecies of animals, ſtraws and amber, 
and iron and the magnet, ariſing from a deſire of being re- 
joined, or regaining their primitive ſtate of coheſion or 
reſt; from whence they have been ſeparated; and more 
likely to be the | cauſe of motion, than the motion of 
attraction of the Peripatetics. And this warm or af- 
b N . fectionate 
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beclionate principle may cauſe a re- union of things in the 
ſun. 


Autumn, the ſpring ſide, or W in. a — are 


certain affirmations e to other verbs, fignifying the ſtate. 
of the action. | 
Bachanalian feaſts were thoſe of Bacchus, the chief of the p. 
action, bal peor, or priapus. Bailiff, an officer who an- 
ſwered for the forthcoming of the people to the leet view of 
frankpledge, and thence Bail and ſpecial Bailiffs. Barba- 
can, the incloſing bar part. Barbarian, or Barbaros, one 
from the water coaſts of Greece, or a mountaineer, who 
ſpoke a different dialect from the Greek, though its mother 
tongue, the Celtie. Bard, over the water part, or bar ſide, 
as the Druids regiſter, who was ſucceeded by the Darony on 
the bar or barricade.'* | 
Bible, the flowing light of life thing. Bile, the flood of life. 


Blood, the life floods. Blue, the light hue or colour. Black, 


the li ht lack part. 
Body, the habitation of man, &c. as in Bodmin, this: 1 


tion of miners, and a- bod e, a dwelling place.” i Boreas, the | 


-'water-border-fide, or the north. » 

Brother, one on the ſame border, or in the fame neighbour- 
hood, but divided in a new race, and by a freſh diviſion of 
country, though originally on the fame river fide. 


Cadvceusy, the ſymbol of peace, and the enſign of Mercury, i 


the keeper and defender of the borders. Catacombs, the 
keeping ſhells or burial places. 

Centre, a point in the middle of a line or circle. 

Chaos, an informal miſh-maſh globe. . 

Cirele, the edge or border of an incloſed place, or a round of 
motion, action, or things. 

Cold, the deprivation of the action of light or the ſun. Co- 
lony, the joint bank of a river, or its inhabitauts. Colour, 
a combination of the ſprings of light. Condenſe, the com- 
preſſing or ſhutting together the privation of ens, exiſtence, 

or extenſion, or returning into groſs matter, 'whereas rare- 


faction expands, looſens, and befits a body for motion. 5 


Copti, or Copts, the water covered, or overflown poſſeſ- 
ſions. - Corybantes, the prieſts of the Phrygian Cybele, 
patriarchs, heads, and defenders of the borders of coun- 
tries and their governors, as were the Curetes, the border- 
keepers: of Phrygia; and the Dactyli, or Ida Dactyli, the 
heads of the families or tribes of Ida, who were deified as 

ms Ry or houſehold —_—_— or amm⁰r the men of 
RL C uſtons 
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Cuſtoms, the dominion of the confines. 


Dardanarius, the water fide man, who bought up proviſions m - 


order to enhance their prices. 

Devil, deprived of life and free deen fallen angel, or 
wy 5 light frozen into matter, and evils is the n 
of will | 

Diadem, an cdl offurtoundingthe poſſcionsyas governor. 
Dialect, a reading or ſpeaking divided from the mother- 


tongue. Die, or d-i-e, the dividing of i or man, or the 


- ſeparation of ſoul and body. Difference, a differing,in ens 
125 exiſtence, as the extenſion of A "ge and eogitation of a 
. 

Druids, ke ans veials bf abs Phwylins, Ganle, and 
Britons, who were ſo called; from their inhabiting the oak 
groves, ring to _ ——_ bl Ny name in its Prami- 


46 


tive ſenſe, 4 6 


| Dye, a diviſion: of the 2550 br 2 privation of light ormbite the 


only intire colour. 


Earle, over the boder, taibeg: or leet, and the . | 


of lares. Earth, the matter of earth! and water extended 
into form. Eaſt the Afiatic ane e un agi _— 
or Cybele. - | 5 

Echo, a rovetheintien of 3 

Egg, an incloſed ſeed. 


Element, the properties and ehe; of: tithes. in the 


ſurrounding places, or the firſt principles in the compoſition 
of bodies. Eleuſinia or Heluſinia, the gathering in of ſeed 
or corn, the. harveſt- home, or the myſteries of the goddeſs 


Ceres or Ifis, the goddeſs of corn, a the names import. 


Elyſium, the lower place, or the weſtern countries, where 
Orpheus, Hercules, and Aneas are laid to have de- 
ſcended. 

Empire, over the 3 cards. -Empyreuris the ſur⸗ 

rounding fire parts, the higheſt heaven of the beatiſie viſion, 


the firſt — and the n of. that we fee and com- 


municating its light thereto. .' 
Engliſh language ſeems to be an original dialect of the Celtic, 
from the ſuperiority of its radix and compolition to any 
= cign dialect, and its agreement with the original Britiſn 


mes of perſons and places, of Ireland and Scotland, as 


Well as England; the ſpecimens of the Lord's prayer pro- 
duced to prove the contrary, not being of the genuine Eng- 
| liſh dialect ſpoken at the reſpective times generally in the 
country, but partial dialects of the Saxon, Daniſh, Nor- 
Wang &c. like thoſe of * and other ancient writers, 


| TO wrote 5 


E 
E 
1 


E. 
Fa 


: „ ha | 


_ wrote. for ends, by contending parties. Ens, the 


ſieen in or what. is canceived.3 and their Fa is the 


_ exiſtence of. 3 found « or hc 


Equity, a thing or poſſeſſion 
Equity a By a ſpring to the ſu ae 


Eſcuage, the eſſer horſe, or Ae 28 bn the knight 7 1952 | 


the lhe . Eſſence, the lower ens or exiſtences, which are 
diſting lhabile. and expreſſihle by their forms. 

Ethics, " domeſtic or politic actions, as practiſed in families and 
communities, according to the general notion, of good and 
evil, and particular cuſtoms and habits, Etimol logys the 
_ ſpring or: truth of ſpeech. 


the ſur n, a8 a vegetable. Extenſion, ont in the 
or in ö readth, 8 Extinction, a thing 


in, puCout.. 


Eye, or Y.-i,. which the dot repreſents. Eyre, upon thee eye or 6 | 


oyer, to;ſee and hear. 
Fable, a thing without a p 


attory, the acting man 's part. Faculty, che acting ſpring 
| 22 ey 74 ich, 4 ken, thing. Father, the ſide- Homwing, | 
or leeding po 

Fecundity, the * 1 part in things. Fee, apart. 
— i 2 | 5 a flowing in the internal 


2 Fermentation, an inteſtine motion or commotion of 


the ſmall inſenſible particles of a mixed. body, ariſing with- 
out anꝝ apparent mechanical e. from the hot and cold 


3 thereof. 

Fibre, che living or Ae er ter part. Fig, the life eggs 
or ſeed. Figure, the viũble ſurface or outlines of a body 
whether living or dead. Fire, a flowing, moving, or liv. 
ing part. Firſt, fire in the lower parts. Fiſh, e lower 
flowing, or Hying beings 


mne ee e Fluid, the aa oa or liquid ; 


diviſions or things, whoſe. panicles are but 
oppoſite to ſolids. Fly, flowing high. - 
Foreſt, the part below. the circle Gl, eft as pln 8 3 the 


boundaries of countries. Form, a combination of figures 


and modes of things ſurrounding us. Fortune, the foteſide 
in. Foſſil, the underground generation; the third laſs of 
bodies, vegetable being the ſecond, and II the firſt. 
l the * or Aung up auiml. 
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Frank, on the water bank. Free, the ſpring water part. 
| Freehold, an holding during its current. Freedom, a 
| free dominion. Freeze, the water part leſſening or ceaſing 
= its ſpring or flowing. Froſt, a country in that ſtate. Friction, 
| | By paſts in action or motion, Fruit, the ſpringing out 
| n e r 
Fuel, the ſpringing parts or food of light. Furies, the fiery 


ſpring parts, or animals, named Tiſiphone, Megæra, and 
Alecto, the fide below the root or bottom, the ſurrounding 
ſurface of the ground, and the upper covering or ſky, or 
tte energic vegetables, animals, and birds. Furlong, the 
length of the ſpring water part or river, or four lengths 
thereof, granted for the ſhares of thoſe who defended the 
1 borders, of which the pole of ſixteen” yards and an half was 
| the fortieth part. Furlough, the length of the limits. Furr, 
the ſprings upon living beings or animals. Fuſion, a ſpring 
_ from reſt into motion. Future, a ſpringing from the ſide to 
{ „„ FEC 
= Gable-end, the end of an incloſed place. Gale, a ſpringing | 
= motion on the water. Gall, a ſpringing liquid. Game, 
acting about. Garden, an incloſure on the houſe ſide. 
Garland, the growth of the land, uſually preſented to the 
| owners and defenders of the countries. Gavel, an incloſed 
=: Place, or an holding or tenure, as that of Gavelkinld. 
Gemmot, the commot meeting of the tribes inhabiting the 
| river fides, or inland places, as were the Folkmotes of thoſe 
x | of the ſea-coaſters and ſeamen; the one under the lord or 
1 cearle, and che other under the alderman. General, on the 
1 genus and ſucceſſive generation of things or procreation. Ge- 
=_ nius,. a generating _ Genus, or kind, the firſt in 
. 1 ſpring, or the original or general principles belonging to the 
1 n _ Geometry, the meaſure of the ſurround- 
ing parts of earth and water, and of their ſounds by charac- 
| ters or numbers, and the dimenſions of the chords of muſic, 
whoſe principles generate alike in points, lines, ſurfaceg, 
| and ſolids, with which articulate ſounds and ſymbols cor- 
reſpond, but without which language, as well as muſic, 
muſt have been left to chance and confuſion 
ibelin, the inclofing or diviſion ſpring water place, or the 
Danube bank, along which the Gete or Geths, made their 
migrations. Gild, or Guild, the fpring water, or river 
ſide place, or fraternities or guilds, occaſioned by the joint 
dccupation of the banks of rivers. Guildhall, the companies 
hall. Gills, on the river or water-fide, 
. | $5 Bop tt e © 'Q IO PO ET OE OE AY, 46 Glebe, 
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Glebe, the ſpring water incloſed or cultivated place. Globe, 
an all incloſed part. Gloria patri, the all incloſed to the 
father, &c, : 105 Ef 1 1 
Gnomes, the generation and growth of the ſurrounding things, 

but N to be beings inhabiting the inner parts of the 


Go, move from. Goad, to move che ſide. God, the crea- 


tor. Gods, over the different parts and things of creation. 
Gold, the ſun created diviſion or part. Gothic, the ineloſ- 


ing water or ſea-fide action. Goth, a tranſpoſition. of 


Og-thi, ſignifying the ſea or ſea · ſide poſſeſſions, as in Goth- 
land. Government is the manner of incloſing or forming 
a community or country, by law and policy, or otherwiſe, 
by which it is to be managed and directed. The firſt mo- 
del of government war that of the father over his family; 
which was imitated by the chief or patriarch over his tribe: 
an union of tribes transferred the ſupremacy to a ſingle 
chief by election yearly, or for life, upon condition of ob- 
ſerving the eſtabliſhed method of government, wherein the 
privity of eſtate was introduced, inſtead of that of blood 
which ſubſiſted betwixt the patriarch and the individuals of 
his tribe ; and-for that purpoſe the lands were divided be- 
| twixt the chief and his toparchs, and by them ſubdivided to 
others, to be held in fealty, as fees for the mutual defence 


bol the tate, as the firmeſt ties and baſis of a monarchical 


government. As the will of the founder. ought to be the 
rule of government, ſo the creator, either by his expreſs 
word, or in the, very faculties, nature, and diſpoſition of 


the human race, revealed and diſcloſed his will to be with 


reſpect to the government of this world, that we ſhould be 
thankful to the donor and preſerver of all things ; that we 
ſhould continue to promote the happineſs of ourſelves and 
fellow-members of a community, in the ſame manner as 
we ſhould have done our own perſons and members in the 
ſtate of nature. To which end, we ſhould provide for our 

mutual ſelf-defence, bodily neceflities, propagation of the 
ſpecies, cultivation of things, and adoration of the ſupreme 
Being; all elſe being nothing more than a proviſion for va» 
nity, luſt, and vexation. See Religion, Law and Policy. - 

Grammar, .a ſyſtem of ſculpture on the country, and their 
ſounds. Grace, an aCtion of light or intelligence below. 
Graſs, an action of fire on the earth's ſurface. Gravity, a 
drawing action, ſpring, or principle of matter to matter 
conſequential to creation, or its diviſion from the ſtate, of 
reſt, which it has a propenſity of regaining, 
| | „55 En Guelph, 
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Guelph, the „ rug or river conſines, or tribes or mid. 
land plaoes; Italy in its primitive ſenſe ſignifying the place 
af the families or tribes, who appoſed the Gibelins, whoſe 
migrations were along the Danube and the northern ſez 
coalts. Guelph is, a Gaul and Gibetin, is a Goth; our 
royal race derive their ſpring from both. 8 55 
Habit, or Habitude, an energic tendency of living acquired 
by cuſtom. Hallelujah, the n or the holy family 
ol io or jah, or in a remoter ſenſe, "Has ye the Loyd. Ha- 
Io, the fin circle. Ham, a vale as furrounded by hills, and 
fituated on the fides of rivers, where villages were erected, 
and thence an habitation or home, and the Ham part of an 
animal, as lying at the fide of its river or flowing water 
place. Hamlet, the vale or village water place let, or gate 
part, or a proportion for taking eare of and guarding the 
ſame. Hardinefs,. an action of fire or heat in the lower 
| Parts, coldireſs and ſoſtneſs being the qualities of water. 
arlot, on the ſide place. Harmony, an union of ſounds, 
Haven or Chaven, the water incloſed part. Head or Chead, 
the incloſed part. Heaven or Cheaven, in the high inclof- 
3 ng parts ErRCTWAEGARRrR. TT ²˙² ¹.m ̃ 
Hell, or Chell, a cell or an ineloſed place below. Hermes, 
Mers, or Mercury, the gaardian of the ſea · borders and ſea- 
men. Hero, a waterman, ſcaman, or a Greek. 
Hieroglyfics, the facred engravings, charaCters, or ſymbols of 


things revealed in the beginning to mankind, by which they 
were to conduct themſelves towards their Creator and one 
another; and which the Hierogrammatei, or prieſts ex- 
plained to the people, as comprehending the religion, laws, 
and rules government. TY 8 
Holineſs, the high all in the lower parts. Homage, the man, 
ſervant, or vallal action. Hour, a circle of the ſpring of 
light. Houfe, above us; Hut or Chut, being a cottage. 
Hue and Cry, Ugbt and found high. Hundred or Chuntred, 
"an incloſed or divided. portion « ground ſet out on the bank 
of a rider, for the defence of the country for one hundred fa- 


mikies, Huſband, the houſeband. 

Hyperborgans above the norti pat. 
Ich-dien, your ſerving man, vaſſal, or ſide one. | 
Idea, an internal fight, image, or. appearance, as conceived | 

by theſenfe or mind. Identity, the ſeen in its exiſtence. 
_ Tdes, the middle diviſion of a month; the Calends. being 


the firſt, and Nones the latter parts thereof. Idol and Image, 


the ſeeing and ping all 2 e 
Ignorance, the non exiltence of internal light. 
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ta 1 
lachlne, cloſing within. fine, without end. Inſleckion, 
' the variation of letters or ſigns in words, ſo as to expreſs the - 
the different cafes, tenſes, and declenſions, and their ſub⸗ c 
ſtances, qualities, and actions. 
Jo- Triads, the fluxion of a point, or burning buſk. 3 in firaiy | 
lines every way, expanding an infinite circle in a triad, or 
- three diviſtons of the point, line, and circle, whoſe diviſions 
and combinations as exhibited in the quaternion of elements, 
or Jore, the four-lettered name, comprehend all things, 
with their names or ſymbols. For it appears by our in- 
veſtigations, that all nature conſifts but of few circles of in- 
telligence and motion, matter, and ſpace differently mo- 
dified in volition, —— and 2 according to 
þ ding theres and t n pecies equally corre- * 
re with, — few round . fully 
N And although all the particles of languages are 
| fo few as thoſe drawn in the map, with their tranſpoſitions 
or inverſions, and combinations, yet they are much more 
than ſufficient to expreſs all nature, without the aid of thoſe 
few auxiliaries, omitted as the materials of confuſion in lan- 
guages, excepting the r, eh, ſ, and th, which may be mark- 
ed hike the other particles, and the w twice pointed Hike the 
vi. Were our types of particles, which are truly ſymbolicaly 
with a conciſer method of their combination, of which the 
| _ Engliſh language ſeems to admit ſuperior to any other, intro- 
7 Auced with a proper grammatical explication thereof, it would 
„ render our language muck more explicit, conciſe, and 
| fixed than any other, both in writing and ſpeaking, and be a 
ceonſiderable faving as to memory, time, labour, and ex- 
| proces And as to the formation of particles by points in- 
| Read of yowels, the full dot at the top of conſonants ſtands 
for an i, marking the motion to be downwards, at the bot- 
tom, it ſtands for an u, ſignifying a return or ſpringing of 


oN 


F the fame motion upwards ;_ the full point in the middle of 
8 he letter ſtands for an o, a eirele of motion or place, or an 
1 igncloſure; the half dot with its ſtrait fide towards the eon · 


ſonant, ſignifies e, the half of o, and the other half point is 
a, the earth, or the other half of o, the globe; and which 
_ fimple ph noe of partieles, with the reverſing the con- 


4 ſonants, eomprehend all ſyNables, and appears upon trial in 

3 . 80 languages and characters to e wia 1 * _ | 
| | lic ſt e e | | 
4 a: Of fo-Tfiads thus we feebly hint, 


_ The triads to explore peruſe the print ; 
| Jo's ſacred and four lettered _— : 
i 0 itſelf, or [ am that I am; 
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Its Geneſis, Decrees, ſounds, their nurture, T7 
And imitations by Dame Nature; | 7 . 
For from a point, omega did proceed 
Flowing in lines direct to things decreed. 


Itland, or Ille. che lowet land or place. Iſſue, a foringithy 


from below. 


Juſt, the uſe of poſſeſſions. 


> 


King, the chief of a part politically incloſed, or a country. 


Knight, his upper horſeman; Eſquire being the lower. 


Knowledge, the internal actions of man, namely, identity and 


And ſenſitively of other things. 
Labyrinth, intricate edifices cut out into various iſles and 


* 


of diverſity, which is intuitive and certain; co-exiſtence, as 
tte properties and qualities of things are khown by their 


forms, relation, or the agreement and diſagreement of 
things known by their analogy; and real exiſtence, which 
we have intuitively of ourſelves, demonſtratively of God, 


meanders, running into each other, of Crete, Egypt, Lem- 


nos, and Etruria, ſigniſies labour within, or a Brigian edi - 


fice, built as an hieroglyfic model, for the diviſion of coun- 
tries according to the forms of letters. Lake, an incloſed 
water place. Lammas- day, a lamb - maſs, or offering day 


for the produce of the fields. Language, an aſſemblage of 
ſymbols and articulate ſounds whereby we conceive, record, 
and expreſs our ideas agreeable to the nature of things. And 


though the ſynonimas of ſigus and ſounds admit of a great 
diverſity of compoſitions, moſt languages are ſtill but one 
in the abſtract. Languages, as well as knowledge, being 
thus in the abſtract of one original, though they have been 


diſperſed in various dialects, that which retains moſt of the 
primitive, has the greateſt pretenſions to originality and an- 


tiquity z which we conceive to be the Engliſh, as it ſeems 


to be the beſt Phrygian or Celtic dialect now exiſting, as 
bas been obſerved in our Poſtſcript to the Origin of Lan- 
guage and Nations, and as any one may be convinced of by 


the farther difcoveries now made therein; more particular- 


ly where the b, f, e, and d are joined with the i and u, which 


are truly primitive and unmatchable. It is no leſs than that | 
moſt genuine remains of the Japhetan language, which 


- eſcaped the Babelonian confuſion, and that pure language 


which the Jewiſh doctors expected, and has been promiſed 
us in Zephan. iii. 9. whereby we may all ſerve God with 
one conſent, —Larceny, a private theft, lurking, or paſſing 
the confines of the lares or lords of the 'Tuſcan and _ 
© 2 LY A 3 rders 


0 
Porqders e to frankpledge, Lach, or Lech, the water 
5 . fide, or leet part, containing between three and four 


hundreds. Law, on the ſpring water place, or midland 


country, as al-low-ed or reſtrained by divine or human au- 


thority. The former of which unalterably bind both in 


heaven and earth, and all mankind without their conſent; 
but the latter being reſtraints upon man for his own advan- 
tage, as a member of ſociety, ought not to be impoſed with- 
out his conſent; man being left by Providence as a free 
agent to judge for himſelf, without any farther reſtraint 
than the laws of God and his own happineſs as an individual 
of ſociety require. And as to diſtributive juſtice it ought not 
to interpoſe, where the divine laws have announged the cri- 
minality with the rewards and puniſhments, but where the 
lives, liberties, and properties of the individuals, and the 
_ exiſtence and well-being of the community are affected or 
concerned, But with reſpect to the reaſonable ancient 
cuſtoms of the Engliſh, which they have preſerved, and 
_ therewith their liberties beyond any other people, they im- 
ply an original conſent. - And happy would it be were we 
to reſort a little more to our ancient cuſtoms, and there 
_ reviſe our ſtatutes, and reduce them to ſome intelligible or- 
der and compaſs ;' for by acting, unaQting, and reacting, 
they are become ſo voluminous, that we have loft ſight of 
dur ancient cuſtoms, the foundation of our ſtatute laws, 
though ſtill reducible to the compaſs of a Druidical-primer 


in the ſacred characters. See Religion, Government Po- 


licy. Ir: $a 


Leet, a court of the palace, or lath-lord, whoſe countries were 


| bounded by waters, which had lets or gates, as the Thor- 
gate - Let in Cumberland; whence Le-gate, as being let out 

at the gate from one country to another; Legion, as conſiſt- 
ing of the militia, who defended the Leet confines in reſpect 


of their tenures. Legitimation, as being made free of the ' . 


eet confines ; and various more words of this fort, which 
particularly abound in the Engliſh as a dialect of the old 
Tuſcan or Pelaſgian, from whence the Leet juriſdiftion 
mou to derive its origin. Lent, a ſparing time; whence 
Lent and Lend. . e e eee, 
Libel, a writing containing a falſe or lying accuſation of an 
innocent perſon, which ſeems to derive its origin from the 


Roman practice of private informations, which were ſe- 


verely puniſhed as falſe libels, if the charges ſhould after- 
wards, appear to be groundleſs; but no true information of 
p crime committed againſt the laws or conſtitution of | the 

TNT . 15 | country 
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-  eonntry ought-to be deemed a libel, elſe the gentlemen of 
Doctors Commons muſt be moſtly culpable in that reſpect. 
Liberty, a power of the water ſide or poſſeſſions, and of 
going to and fro therein without reſtraint; but having the 
N Soo dominion of property in the fame impartial manner as 
wee enjoy che light and heat of the ſun, which indiſcrimi- 
nately flows upon us, ſo that we enjoy the ſame without in- 
jury to another. Lie, from light. Life, the flow of light, 
intelligent, or vital. Light, the flow of fire extended, or 
flame. Like, equal light. Limitation, on the rim, coaſt, 
or borders. Line, an ilation of the rays of light in a right 
or ſtrait direction. Liquid, the flowing water. Liver, the 
flowing ſpring water. FFC 
Lord, upon che border fide as its defender, like the Lares or 
uarles tranſpoſed, and Lairds of the Tuſcan Leucumonies, 
- - the progenitors of the Engliſh and demi-gods of the 
Romanus. n . | 
Magi, the ancient prieſts, maſters, and magiſtrates of the 
HPerſians, who inſtructed, diſciplined, and governed thoſe 
people as the Druids did the Gauls and Britons, and whoſe 
ductrine was called magic, wiſdom; and the country was 
divided into cantons like the Gauliſn and Iritiſn commots, 
vr commatas. Manor, the circle manſion, with the lords 
demeſnes. Matter ſeems to detive its origin from the 
 Muxion of the rays of the ſun in ſtrait lines, which by a 
A ſympathetic power becoming eompact and fixed, flo wed in- 
to water; and being by the like emotion again connected 
ſideways and entangled like a net, they became deprived of 
beat and motion as if frozen; and a ſtill greater combina- 
_ of theſe lines formed ſurfaces, ſolids, and more palpable 
Metaphyſics, beyond phyſics, the internal ſpring or energy of 
corporeal things, or the doctrine: of ſpirits - Metemply- 
choſis, 'atranſmigration of the foul of man after death i nto 
the body of another man or animal, according to the babity 
iat acquired in its former ſtate. 15 „ 
The Druid doctrine of migration, 


Tranſmits the ſoul for its purgation 
Jo man, beaſt, or plant, as befit it beſt, 
Preſuming ſtill an happy ſtate of reſt. 
Millenium, ſuppoſed to be a thouſand years temporal reign of 
dur Saviour on earth before the end ot time, ſeems to allude 

to an univerſal government of the catholic church during 
that time. Mind, my internal or divine ſight, or the 
thinking foul. Miſelto, a covering or g 2 — 
| 1 | „„ N ur face; 


Murder, the ſtriking a moving or living man to earth. Muſes, 
ſeeing or ſearching with energy, the ſurrounding parts or 


F* 
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ſurface, or above the lower, or on trees, of which the 
Druids might probably be fond, not only for its phy- 


ſical virtues, but alſo on account of its triads of leaves and 
A e | 


* 


= 


Mode, the manner, qualities, and accidents of ſuch exiſten- 


ces, as ſubſiſt not of themſelves, but by the aid of other 


. ſubſtances, as adjectives, &c. Monarchy, the govern- 


ment of one. Whether this authority be in one or many, 
ſeems not to be very material, if it be effectually preſerib- 
ed by laws. But the mixed triad ſeems moſtly to correſ- 


pond with the firſt model. Monograms, characters or let- 


ters interwoven; to which we have reduced all the par- 


ticles of languages. Monſter, a degeneration of man, from 


the mother's ſympathetic powers of imitating external ob- 
jects; and the ſame as a e among the quadrupeds. 
Moot or mote, an imitation of the meeting of the witen 
gemmots, the wiſe men of the commots, in the inns of 
court; as were the folkmote, fchiremote, halicmote, &c. 


Moral, upon the ſurrounding circle or country, or the 
_. cuſtom and manner, by which a community, as well as 
the individuals ought to be conducted; comprehending a 


ſyſtem of ethics, duties, or moral philoſophy demonſtrable 
from reaſon, nature, relation and fitneſs of things; how- 


ever, the practice may have differed amongſt nations, on 


account of the diverſity of ideas and objects. Mother, 


the ſurrounding earth of man. Motion local, an energy by 


which bodies change place, proceeding from the ſtruggle 
of heat and cold; and the various diſpoſitions of the mun- 
dane machine, in order to regain their primitive ſtate of 
reſt. | | | 


things, of whom there were the nine following. 
Ore ſounds ſublime Calliope preſides, 
High in ſtory old Clio beſt decides; © 
Muelpomene on tragedy attends, 
And Thalia for comedy portends ; 
Euterpe with pipe, Terphichore with lyre, © 
And Erato with lute, the ſoul inſpire; 
Urania the ſtars labours to explore; 
And Polyhymn, in rhetoric doth ſoar. 
To theſe nine fair nymphs, we preſume to add 
Our io as the tenth, or circle triad. Ke 


Muſic, an action of the muſes. Myſtic Theology, muſing 
on divine things, until the mind or will growing intimate 


+: therewith, 


» 


; N , 0 n the ground, h as a diſtreſs. Name, on the country, 


1 

there with, becomes illumined, warmed: and enlivened. 
Myſtery, the muſes property, and chemiſtry the myſtery of 
the firſt principles. | | | l 


— 


as ſculpture. Naptha, in the ſurface part, like liquid pitch, 
Nature, the energy or ſpring implanted in things by pro- 
— V ca 
Neceſlity, a negative of action, or motion in the leſſer and 
paſſive * But the ſoul of man is energic and free, 
as are its actions or motions. Negative, no ſeed or force 
in the ſide or ſurface. „ A 
Io complex ſprings we mortals make pretence, 
The plant, the ſenſe, and the divine ens; 
Neceſſity the firſt, to earth transferr'd 5; _ 
The next ſelf-moving,' liberty preferr'd; _ 
Conformable the third to its author's will. 
But drawn by ſenſe, the man conſents to nill ; 
Shunning thus the light, as an agent free, 


* 
/ 


| The author of his will diſcharg'd muſt be. 


Nidus, or neſt, not ſeen. Night, the no fire or light divi- 
on. Nihil, no high light flowing. | N 


Nobility or bonility, a good race. N omades, on the ſurface 


of the ground, as ſhepherds. Nonentity, a thing or be- 
ing in no motion. North, the in borders ſide, where the 
ſun diſappears, or on the water border fide, as the Normans 
were in France. Roſe, in or between the circle of light. 
Numbers, on the ſurrounding ſpring parts, as being emblems 
thereof, like other letters; as, o, the ſky ; , rain; 8, the 
ſea; 7; an harbour, or that part of the river which flows 
into the ſea; and thence the ſea reſting part and ſabbath ; 6, 
the ſprings of water, animals, &c. 5, fiſhes and birds, 
or the flying beings; 4, the firmament and its lights ; 3, 
land, with its herbs, graſs and trees; 2, the two waters di- 
vided, whereby the firmament appeared ; 1, light, or the 
element of fire. Nun, in no ſpring, Nutrition, a ſpring - 
or energy of the three properties of earth, water, and fire. 
Nymph, our ſurrounding part; the ſwain being the in or 
upon the ſide ſpring, and both being the inhabitants of the 
water borders. T% 


| Oath, a ſolemn obligation of fealty to the circle, 


Obeliſk, an high thing, to ſee the lower parts of the circles or 
country: all proper diviſions of land being ſuppoſed to have 
been in circles ſurrounded by water; and ſuch probably were 

the pillars of Jacob and Laban, as the names inſcribed there · 


N We 8 W 1 | Occult, 


5 . 
Occult, incloſing the eye ſide. Occupant, the firſt enjoyer 
of the part in the circle. Ocean, the circle of water, in- 


cloſing the earth. Octahedron, one of the five regular bo- 
dies, conſiſting of eight equal and equilateral triangles. 


Ode, a circle or a round of the diviſions of ſound. 


Oecumenical, a communion of the circles or commots of the 
whole earth ſo divided; or any thing general or common 
in a ſecondary ſenſe. ee 1:46 Ei Set 


Office, the circle part fees. 


Open, the incloſing circle part 1000 comet on a EY Y: * 
Optative, the ſide circle. „ 


Orb, the citele part or border. Ordeal, the cirele vengeance. 


Origin, the world's beginning. Orthography, a writing 
on the world's ſurface. Our, the world or circle ſpring. 
Paeon or Paion, the ſun's circular ſhape and motion, or Apol- 
lo, and a ſong and dance of the Phrygian and other weſt- 
ern nations, who migrated with the ſun. Pagan, on the 
incloſing part, in the heaths or commons, out of the com- 
mots, inhabited by ſeamen and other uncivilized people. 
Palladium, ſaid to have dropped from heaven to mark out 
the place for building a city and a temple to Pallas, ſigni- 
fies the alphabetic characters, which directed mankind in 


the formation of cities, and diviſion of countries upon the 


paradiſal and patriarchal models; and thence Pallium, an 
emblem of poſſeſſion, and Palſgrave, a governor of a pa- 
lace. Paradiſe, the earth leſſor diviſion or creation by wa- 
ter in its primary ſenſe. Parapet, a part at the water part 
ſide or border for the defence of the country. Pariſh, a 
leſſer part. Parſon, on the pariſh. Park, an incloſed part. 
Parley, the leet or water fide part. Parliament, the perley 
part fide. Parlour, the parley floor. Parody, the circle 
ſide part. Party, a fide part. Paſſion, in the fide part, or 
a concupiſcible appetite, the ſource of all other paſſions ; 
and thence paſſive, the fide or female part. Paſtor, lord 
of the paſture. Path, the ſide part. 5 
Pen, an high part. Pendant, on the ſide of an high part. 
Peninſula, an iſland at the end. Penis, the P, on the 
fide. Penny, on the head. Penſioner, a man on the 
head feeding like a beaft, Perpetual motion, on the ſpring 
ſide motion, or a perpetual ſelf- moving principle, like an 
animal, which the author of nature was pleaſed to perpe- 
| tuate by generation and regeneration of vegetables, ani- 
mals, &c. and cannot be imitated by any heterogeneous at- 
tempts of man. Period, at the circle part fide. Perſon, 
a ſweet ſounding, or ſpeaking part or thing. FS 
es e : Pin, 


Pin, a part in. Pint, the pin or conduit fide thing. Pit, 
the P ſide, which is a pit. SHE | 
Place, a part on the ſurface. Plain, on the ſurface, or a 
broad part. Plot, a diviſion of the circle part, or a lot 
part. Plumb, the womb ball. Plural, the ſpring water 
OO è K ⁊ͤ ny I 
Poetry, the feet circle diviſion, which were probably as ma- 
ny feet as there were diviſions of the circle, Policy, the 
keeping the circle part, families or city together, and pro- 
naiote its happineſs inſtead of diviſions for the ſake of ty- 
ranny or wretched craft, counteracting the ends of provi- 
dence and all free conſtitutions, like the Engliſh, and cheating 
- mankind of their liberties. Ponds, in the circle water part 
- fide, Port, the border water part fide. Poſt, at the cir- 
cle water part fide for its defence. Pound, an incloſed part 
for an animal, and thence: the pound weight paid for its 
; redemption, and the pound of money. ; 
The Lars of old made party broils ſubſide ; _ 
All Cacadzmons govern and divide 
But modern Genii, to keep things under; 
Zet the good folks by the ears together. 
Preamble, the part ſurrounding or about the place. Predeſti- 
nation, an unarchetypal term framed from the fiction of 
the poets, who fancied the ſtate of mankind to be decreed 
by the deſtinies. EN OR . 
Some with the ſtars predeſtinately ſtray, 
Others as juſt, the ſtars divine obey "NM, 
From theſe a third profoundly do proteſt, _ 
. Soar without zeal, or ſceptically reſt; 
If yet thoſe three would fairly reunite, 
IIn faith and truth, the Triads muſt aright. 5 
Privation, the firſt water or chaos, which being deprived or 
void of all heat and ſpring became regenerated at the crea- 
tion, and therewith all other ſyſtems. Prince, the firſt in 
the city or community. Produce, the circle ſpring of 
things. Property, man's proper things. Proſe, the circle 
part or common ſounds. Proſody, the country ſound, 
| ode or circle. Protection, covering the country ſide for its 
defence. Providence, a Being ſeeing to or providing for 
a country. Province, a fide, country part. 
ulſe, a thing ſpringing up. from below. Pure, the ſpring 
water part. Purgative, a ſpring from the incloſing fide 
part. Purgatory, the purgation part. Pus, a ſurface ſpring 


part. Put, the fide ſpring part. 


% 


Pi yramid, 


5  % 2 


Pyramid, an high part to ſee the ſurrounding country and 
| Nike purpoſes. Pythagoras, the ' prieſt of Fagan or 
weſtern borders, ſuppoſed by fome to be a Tyrrhenian, who 
taught the Italian philoſophy or druidiſm at Crotona. He 
alſo profeſſed the preſent ſyſtem of aſtronomy, revived a- 


bout 200 years ſince by Copernicus, and thoſe poſſeſſed of 

the druidical languages, may thence be able to review the 

reſt of the druid doctrines. Orpheus or Or-pheu-is, alſo 
ſignifies, the lower circle prieſt or 'prophet, as does pro- 
phet ſignify a prieſt. | | GL 5 


Quality and quantity, che ſpring of light and heat above to 
things below, and that by which the latter are diſtinguiſn- 


able in meaſure or nume ration. | 
Race, a fluxion of animals, like that of water. Rain, the 
air or high water part. Rape and rapine, the part in the 
ſide water part. Ray, the fire or light part or a particle. 

Re, the contrary of er, the flowing water, as freezing and 
re- action. Reaſon, the reflowing motion, illation or nu- 
meration of the mind concerning its objects. Record, the 
river border diviſions. Rector, the river confines fide man. 
Red, the fire diviſion of colour. Relation, a proportion 
and agreement of one thing with another, like the two 
ſides of a river, with the water place. Religion, a return 
or reflow of the high light in intelligence, animation and 


_ vegetation to the author cf nature, according to his will re- 


vealed to mankind by the eternal relation, nature and fitneſs 
of things, as well as expreſs revelation, which requires our 


faith, ſacraments, &c. on account of the depravity of hu - 


man nature. Rent, a return in the poſſeſſions or render- 
ing. Reptiles, on the ſide part race. Repulſion, a re- 
action of the ſpring of light downwards, or attraction. 
Reſt, a return below the ſurface, or on the fide. Reſur- 
rection, a reſpringing up from thence ; the univerſal pro- 


| wu of things being ſuch revolutions of generations from 


ſeeds, reſt, and regenerations. Rete mirabile, or a net 
work of veſſels in the brain, ſurrounding the pituary gland, 
an emblem of the firſt retention of the rays of light, in 
forming matter, and ſuch alſo is the retina of the eye, or 
the organ of viſion. Revelation, a reviſing light relating 
to things. Revenue, the return of ſprings, as thoſe of 
vegetation from what had been ſowed. . 

Rhythm, the ſurrounding ſhapes and ſounds of things, as felt 
by the eye and ear, and expreſſed by numbers. 
Right, the flowing fire or light to things, which is impartial, 
and ſuch is our claim to ſuch poſſeſſions as we can acquire 


without 8 
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without fraud or violence to another, who has a prior right 


col poſſeſſion, River, the flowing of ſpring water. 
Road, at the circle ſide, as leading from one commot or can- 


ton to another. Robbery or rodbery, the road bearing or 


| ory ing away; robberies-being uſually committed on the 


h, out of the circle or incloſed place. Roll, on the 
circle place, as containing a regiſter of its divifions into ſe- 
veral portions, belonging to the individuals thereof, with 
their reſpective ſervices. Roman, the river circle or City 

part. Root, or Ruot, the ſpring from the fide. or ſurface. 
Rota, a round ſurface or ſides, ET. 
acting. Rut, the fide ſpring. | | 
Sabæans, the lower pæons or gods, who were the firſt idola- 
ters. Sabbath, the ſtandin | Al the labour part or action. 
Sabellians, who ſuppoſed 4 Trinity to be one perſon of 
the Father, reſembling the ſun, from whom the word and 
Holy Spirit were only emanations, as its illumining and 
warming qualities. Had they compared the eſſence to the 
ſun's, and the three hypoſtaſes to the ſun with its light 
and heat, they might perhaps have been ſome what more 
perfect in their definition. Salic, the law of the Sali, a 


Rue; without ſpring or ſpirit. Ruſtic, the ſpringing things 


lea faring people, who excluded women from poſſeſſions, 


on account of its impropriety amongſt ſeamen ; and when 
they ſettled in Germany alt excluded them from the in- 
heritances. But the laws of the Midland tribes, who dwelt 
In the vales on the river fides, differed from the Salic law, 
as did the languages of the people. Sanhedrim or Canhe- 

. drim, a council of the whole tribes or borders. Satan, the 
lower fide one. Saturn, on the lower fide of the heavens. 


Science, the knowledge, of ens or beings. Sculpture, on the 


ſide ſpring water part. | | 
Seed, the ſun's flowing rays or diviſions; ſuch qualities be- 
ing ſuppoſed to derive their origin from the ſun. Senſe, 
the lower internal ſight. Seraph, the ſon of light. 
Sign, on the fide water confines. Silver, the leſſer light 
_ ſpring; gold being the ſun's chief diviſion of metals, 
Skin, inclofing the lower ſide, - „„ 


Slave, the loweſt life place. | ö 
© Spcage, the ſea confines edge, or thoſe whoſe tenures were 
at firſt in reſpect of their defence of the ſea coaſts, which 


were afterwards transferred to the ploughing the lords 
ground. Solid, the ſun dividing qualities; fluid being 


that of the water. Soul, the all-ſeeing ſpring of light or 
intelligence. But there are two other ſouls, 5 the 
| F | 5 : = lenſitive 
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ſenſitive or animal, and the vegetative or chat of plants. 
Man ſeems to be endued with all the three; animals with 


the two laſt; and vegetables, in common with the reſt of 


things with the laſt, which the ancient philoſophers op 


poſed to be an anima mundi, the common ſoul of 
world. 


che the found: part action. Spirit, the ſeeing fire part 


property. Spring, the lower or other parts in, as thoſe of 
water, ſeaſons, vegetables, &c. 


Staple, the ſea coaſt ſtanding place for trade. Statute, the 


ſtanding duty. Stem, the ſtanding body. 

Summer, the chief ſurrounding ſpring. Sun, the . 
one. 

Swim, the ſide water ſurrounding ſpring. 

Symbols, ſigns of all the ſurrounding parts, or "ot names of 
things. Sympathy, a propenſity of parts towards one an- 
other. Syſtem, the ſame ſtock or ſtem together. 


Talmud, the ſecret book of the Jewiſh polity, doctrine, cere- 


monies and traditions, which were as religiouſly obſerved 


as the law of God itſelf." Taſte, below the ſurface fide, 


Tautologyy the twice tongued ſpeech 


Temple, the high 2 or ſky place, the firſt temple: 
T ent, a covering on the 


ing houſe. Teſt, the lower or below the border fide, or a 
ſolemn engagement not to paſs the borders of a country. 


Theraphim, a covering upon the ſurrounding part, or thrown . 


over a perſon, who acted the part of an oracle, 0 or _ ou 
of Apollo. 


Titan, the lower or weſtern fide or poſſeſſions. 
Tongue, the tone ſpring action. 


' Traylbaſton, the trial of the club-law men. Treſpaſs paſſ- | | 


ing below the fide water part or border. Triad, three di- 
viſions of one. Trial, three calls of O- yes, circle fide or 
country. Tribe, the fide' water part or its inhabitants, a 


urface, which was the firſt dwell- 


trithing or three hundreds, and perhaps as many different 5 


| 1 of freeholders. SRO the fide or ſurrounding 
Ipring. 

Turban, a covering about a prince” 8 head, a as an emblem of 

his dominion over a country. Tyrant, on the land 28 its 

chief, whether by right or uſurpation. 


Vacancy and vacuum, a privation of motion _ mauer, f in an 


incloſed or extended partrt. 
Vapours, a ſpring of the ſurrounding water parts. Vaſſal and 
bog wh on the fide OMA or an _—_ mrs AER 
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vun the ſpring part property. Ubiquity, the upper ſpring 
quality in things. r e oat £15 Tg. 
Udder, the fide ſpring water part of an animal. 


Vegetable, the ſeed ſprings at the ſurface ; the ſeed of vegeta- | 


bles and animals, having an energic power of being expand- 
ed by a participation of the. elements. Vein, the ſpring 
Pater incloſure, or an animal river. Velocity, the ſpring 
of local motion to things. Venom, an impure vein of 
ſpring in the circle of matter, whoſe properties are contrary 
to the natural circulation of animal juices. Venus, a ſpring 


in us. Verb or verbum, a man's living ſpring part or word, 
whereby he affirms; the reſt being properly the names of 


things. Very, the ſpring of things. 


Vice, the lower or leſſer ſpring of life, or the vis inertiæ. View, 


the ſeeing ſpring. Vine, the ſpring one pre- eminently ſo 
called. Virgin, in the ſpring. - Virtue, the ſpring of 
things, which is contrary to vice or inactivity, and the ha- 
bits thereby acquired. 8 = 


Union or un-io, a communion of the rational and animal 


ſoul of -man, and of individuals and ſtates. , Uniſon, an 

union or communion of ſounds. Univerſe, the one ſpring 

of the world. e HG . 
Voice, the ſurrounding or cheek ſound. e 
Urim and thummim, the ſurrounding ſpring of light and in- 


„ telligence in the primary ſenſe. 


Utile, the ſide ſpring place. 


Walk, a ſpring or man in motion. Wapontake, the river or 


ſpring water part incloſure tacking. War, upon the ſpring. 
Waſnh, the ſpring ſide. Watch, at the ſpring water con- 

fines, where a watch was kept for the defence of the bor- 
ders. Water, the element of water, with its ſpring or flui- 
dity. Wattles, at the water ſide place, as a parapet for the 
ö defence of the country from men and beaſts. Wave, a 
water ſpring. Way, the walk. 


Weather, the ſpring diviſion of the elements. Web, the 


ſpring water parts, or diviſions, or a net. Well, the ſpring 
Water, place. Wen, a ſpring upon. Weregild, a man's 

yield or price. Weſt, the ſun or ſpring's lowering ſide. 
Wheel, the upper light or the ſun. White, at the ſpring or 

upper fide, Whole, the above all. e 

Wic, the water confines. Wickets, the water confines 
- ſhuts. Wife, the ſpring of life, man's life, myſelf or with 
me. Will, an' ilation of the ſpring of light, or the intel- 
* ligent faculty of the mind. Wind, a ſpring on the fide or 
Aurrounding parts. Window, the light ſpringing in cover- 
„ . = : a WES ITE | ; ing · 
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. the ſpring in — 
Wiſdom” the, ſceing ſpring dominion ax . 

Lane Wit, at che ſ „Witan, gemmots, the {| in 
645 com mots, Or: meetings in parliament. Thoſ 
—— Sg coming hither rom 


Wg on the 1 


20 — Gauliſh» commots, ſertled her aſter their;,manner in 


_-- ſmall eolonics,”'oritribes,. in _ en the; yer banks; and 
were «thence amongſtithemſelves called, come ben, che vale 


„ Btitains, and by others Welſhyi and thei cane Wales or 


- tales. ng 94! ME 3: #1 nn To #84 7 We © 1 
Wood; or ———— rings of 'vegetation.. Wor 
man, eiſpring of man. Wool che ſpring on ian anim 


World, the — a0 the divided ſprings, or man . 


circle place, as comprehending - ching elfe, 
Tear the ſpring! upon. Yellow, th 
Teoman, the : ſptings:' of vegetation man. Toung and 
Touch, in the ſprings ad the ſpring ide. $54 16 10 450} 


Of framing a Lexicon and Grammar gh i the foregoing brinci: 


ples. x 


_—_ he ;6h ſyſte principles, — bee 
ing he privy point —_ analyſed and-inveſtigated; the 
lame may be eaſiſy —— general etytnological and 
ſcientific lexicon ; where alt radical words, names and terms 
ought to be thus reſolved to their firſt principles; the deri 
tives and analogies defined and the comiman:adcepted- = 
ſcieutifie meanings given, aud aſcertained nat only in words, 
dut by hierogly fie prints call ſorts of artiſta being to he em- 
ployed; to define the reſpective circles of the arti and ſciences, 


to the — that he; may” be the better: enabled ta 
diſcern the di 


or ſyſtems of nature, ad deriving their origim rm the dame 
primary ſouret. Off all languages, the! 
the fitteſt for this purpaſe tm the 

ſions, the fimphcity of jts conſtruction 
ſounds, as by the'ab6ve-fpeet 
| ſtrange variation of pronanciati on the brehography only re- 
quiring ſome few cautious rorrections in/ondor ia ſom a near: 
er 3 betwint, the figns, ſoundfy/ahd;Ggnification 
of th 5 according” to the: ſymbalic Kyle ; and be whole 
courle: to be ſupported wu an hiſtorical and compara- 
tive erplicatzon of the Engliſh and other languages, in order 

to exhibit e ee pretenſions een n univerſa · 
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eipring of-li ight b — 


iſhable ; and. qualities of things, 
with their Aeg e and fix bis- definitions agCrding to thad 
univerſal analogy, whichiciearty ſubſiſis betwixt all the: cireles 


lifh eee to be 


ens * no 


lity to the world, and to confirm the etymologies, by inſtances 


from the living and learned languages, as may be eafily done, 


eren with reſpect to the vowels and monoſyllables or particles. 
To which ſhould be added a Grammar, containing the ſyſtem 


of figns and ſounds, as they correſpond with ideas and things; 
or a vulgar and rational grammar, conſiſting of few general 


rules, of the definitions thereof, and its ſeveral ſorts of names, 


which -ſhall be farther explained under. the ſeveral heads in 
the lexicon, of the ſuperior pretenſions of the Engliſh lan- 


guage to originality and univerſality. . This copiouſneſs, ſim- 


plicity and purity of the Engliſh language, is in a great mea- 
ure owing to its being permitted naturally to partake of the 
various ancient dialects of our Britiſh anceſtors, as well as the 
continental and learned languages, without ſuffering it to fall 


into any one particular mode of artificial grammar, or to be 


forced out of its natural ftate of connection, by any addition 


of artificial ſigns of grammar. But preſerving its arrange- 
ments and ſounds according to their natural fignifications, and 

the moſt ancient and uncorrupt ſtandard, and keeping its con- 
natural place with the growth of ſcience, it has in a manner 


accidentally recovered its. univerſal primitive and philoſophi- 


cal ſtate, and is thereby become the beſt living language for 


an univerſal one. On the contrary the German, though ex- 
ve, wants copiouſneſs; the Italian, by poliſhing has loſt 

ts original expreſſion; and the French, though originally 
both copious and expreſſive hath been ſo far forced out of 


its natural ſtate, that its ſigns and ſopnds have loſt their origi · 


nal correſpondence; many of their ſounds, being through the 
noſe, inſtead of the organs of ſpeech, are more like the noiſe 
of beaſts than organical, articulate, and rational ſounds; and 
their artificial grammar, has wholly deſtroyed their natural 

ment and connection by their variations, and the ad- 


dition of arbitrary Ggns of conſtruction. And all other dia- 
les are either under the ſame predicaments, or not ſuffici- 


ently copious, expreſſive or connatural with things. 


General Remarks on the Repreſentation of Things by Sym: 


| bols, and on the Primitive Language. 
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. 43. ]- 
Ine, like an i, attach; with the! ideas of length, and ai 
emanative and direct motion. Its iſſuing every, way.MkeT g 
or L, p, d, Ke. its dividers into parts and places, furniſh the 
ideas of breadth and extenſion 3--whioh extenſion of parts and 
niotion, every way forins the ideas of a cirele, circular mo- 
tion and ſpaces - All parts or figures; and motions; thus flow- 
ing from à point being either ſtrait or circular z- that curvili- 
near — motion or ſpring, repreſented by u, muſt be a 
| O, as are a, e, o, &o. or that of the: ray flowing 
E a ſtrait line to the earth; and thence returnin upwards 
like a ſeed in vegetation, animation and various other analo- 
gical ſprings,” which have been notified in our definitions of 
particles and words. And as it now appears, that the hu- 
man ſyſtem. — all che figures, and forms of things 
in ws male and: female joints or diviſions, 'ſhuts, parts or 
f gures, energies. and motions, a careful N thereof, 
with our explications of the letters of our alphabet, particles 
and names, fully diſcover all natural and — figures, 
forms and motions in the univerſe, with all their combinati- 
ons, names and ideas. Nor are theſe etymologies deſtitute of 
ſupport, from the meaning o of letters, Kais tber and words 4 | 
many of the living languages, particularly the Cymbric, and 
Iriſh or Erſe, whoſe letters and particles are ill; in a 2 | 
meaſure of themſelyes uſed as monoſ . But i it mult be 
confefſed; that this newly diſcovered language and knowledge, 
like all others require ſome attention to! born- book and 
primer; unleſs a more pleaſant method of eee 
be introduced by a ſong or game of io. 
But where's the firſt language, ſome ſtill may ar, 8 
All here is Engliſh, tis plain to e ery exe; 
Dur Britiſh letters, particles, moſt words |. - PRE HL 
Ss far our tongue—then with the firſt. accordsg, . 8 
And, as their ſenſe the Triads here affords, 0 tee 
Our ſpeech becomes the ſtandard of all words TOP! 
| , ag of particles, words are compounds, ah 
By the ſenſe they are known, as firſt form 'd OY vr 
Do mot prejudge by the ſubſcription, , 
(to's merit and reception. Lee} las 
For ſhe is a muſe of humble ſtation, 
Or ſimple truth, ſans title, plaee, or 1 em 1 
A Coufutation of the Nelmean, and other Schemes for on 
Pony the io-Triads, e ee 
ich Remarks on other Wiritere 4 + | 
As to thoſe remarks which we propoſed to 0 on — a be. . 
veral { "ITY, calculated oe Tg IE our 1 . 
Ky Kn 2 „ „ens enn dus E 


proceed to take notice of 
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for the Advancement: of 2 now in ithe firſt place 

| s the Nelmean :ſyſem;-or.'a ſcheme 
of Mr. D. D. Nelme, or Kenelme, of Saxon deſcent, in or- 
der to counteract our plan of redovering the firſt language, 
and original knowledge in the preſent Engliſh language; ex- 
„ . world its ſuperior pretenßons to originality and 
tiniverlality : and blazening the Britiſh-antiquities, or rather 
zntirely td ſuppreſs our publications, with a view of introdu - 
eing our diſcoveties as his own, and that in the Belgic or 
Saxon dialect, of which he had propoſed to publiſfi a lexicon, 


but bad dropped the defign, on the appearance of our eſſays, 


on the ſuperĩor pretenſtons of the preſent Enplifh, as the beſt 


living dralect now exiſting of the Celtic, Phrygian or Japhe- 


tan language; being ſupported therein by the Monthly Re- 
viewers, the author of a late Eſſay on the Way by Words to 
Things and others; and having impoſed on the Critical Re- 
viewers, ſo far in his prefaee as to make them to believe that 


no body before him had undertaken the decompoſition of lan- 


guages and words, to their rt principles. For Mr. Nelme, 


although he had had the-peruſaliof our feveral effays, on the 


decompoſition or analyfis of the Engliſh and other languages, 


| In the preface to his Effay on the Decompoſition of Words, has 


been pleaſed to affert, that he was the firft that ever attempted: 
the decompoſition of languages; that he had found all the 

general ſounds, unadulterated in the Saxon or Belgie dialect; 
and that theſe were very ſufficient for the framing and intro- 
duction of an univerſal language, without the aſſiſtance of 
the Engliſh in its preſem enlarged ſtate, by the participation 
of many other dialects. To make good theſe pretenſions, 
he, in his Effay; without taking any notice of ours, but with 


fome greater parade, adyances' pretty much the ſame poſiti- 
ons as we had done before him, reſpecting the general prin- 
ciples of languages : but having confined his proofs to the 
narrow, partiab and arbitrary fundamentals of a particular dia- 
JeCt, lch kraft be erroneous and defective, reſpecting a 
general language; we ſhall here attempt a confutation of this 
delufive ſcheme, for miſſeading mankind into error, eonfuſion, 


and ſlavery, by. deſtroying all its fopports, as follows. 
= X 


fags our arbitrary Nelme; ſignifies the gable- end of an 
houſe ard a mountain, which we: had Thewn to · be a ſymbol, 


for pofſethons* in general. Almighty be decompounds Al- 


mih- tig, inſtead of Al-miglstyjithe alli great power, as we 


bad ſhe wu. Ay, from ita ,cqammon. ; accepted . app! ication of 


* 


for be gyelics: at meaning but ä UV mbolical cr. 


preffion is during the earth's ſpring of vegetation ; as in Bay 
22 : | | tree, 


7 


8 
— 


A Place inelo 


] 
„ 


— 
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tree, the ſpring tree; Bay borſe, the ſpring colour horſe; O- 
, ſpring from, and thence the Bey of Algiers © 
Beauty ſays he, is from beau, and beau from be ay, fine 


and elegant, or bea, a bow or circle, and ty, to tie its ends; 


7 


but beauty ſignifies the ſpring part (ide or thing. Between 


really mean in the primitive ſenile; the parts betwint the thighs 


and the ſides of rivers, and the ſpace etwixt circles or cb “Em 


o 4 ba , 3s » BY 's. 24841 9 Ss 
tries left as waſtes, unoccupied. Britain he. decompounds 


Bri t. ain, the enduring broken one; but in the circles of 
Gomer, it has been proved from various otfic | 
like radical, as well as the general ſenſe of languages, that 
Bri-tan Ggnifies,, the coaſts at the lower water fide, or the 


er names of the 


* 


lower water parts, countries or coaſts. 1 ao 
Celtes fays he, is tht ſelected branch; but the original 
name ſeems to be Calle, Galle, Walle or 8 
vale poſſeſſions and poſſeſſors, or dwellets in vales on the river 
ſides, and in groves. Chriſtmas Carol he defines to be all the 
members of a large aſſembly, in a circle or amaſſed, ſinging 
the record of the birth of Chriſt; but Maſs fignifies an offer 
ing uſually made on getting in the produce. of the ground at 
Lammas, Carol is thankſgiving, and Chriſtmas Carol expreſſes 


an offering with. thankſgiving, at the birth of Chriſt. He 


brings King from. Cin-ing, inſtead of Ci-ing, the firft in the 

confines or | 

border of a. place politically incloſed, whether round or tri- 
| gular, &c. #4 : 0 8 i : | a” 2 ; Y S n ee 


Dis is the lower diviſion, or country, or its poffeſſor, and 
not D-his. Ed-en, according to Mr. Nelme, is the one pol - 


F 4 0 
0 


nes or country. Cir-c-el inftead of cir- cle, the edge ur 


ſeſſion, inſtead of E · den, the part on the dividing rivers fide, 


or the vale ; the garden being Adam's proper place of reſi - 


Ed-y, the return of a watry circle. . Er- col, he who put all 


into the ark or Noah; inſtead of Her- cu-les, the high water 


* 
= 


river mouths, or havens lower places ; being the defcendants - 


ern nations. | MO e le 
Gavel, be makes from gave all, inſtead of an holding or 
fed. Semmot, the met fone commart 
in (ooleth; | nok the eye, 


... Gogleth, the eye lath or poſſe 


| i, with a dot, fays be, is a pleonaſm or double i, wh 
the | 


1 TY: 
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og, the ſons of ſea or (ea de or confines place. 
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Saxons. never uſed; the line and cirele denz BON 
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dence. Edger-ethling, ſays he, is the returning hoble youth, 
inſtead of Edger-adeling, the Engliſh border or country hold- * 
er or heir. Eddy is a double ſpring of the water, and not 


* 


* 
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of Alemena, or ſca-faring race. by Jupiter, Japhet, br. the wet. 
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[ 46 J 
opinion, che only radicals from whence all other letters 
flow. But dre have ſhewn, that all letters and things derive 
their origin from a point, of which the dot of i is the only 
ſymbol ; but that the elementary figns or ſymbols are v, a, e, 
as well as i and o. Ich-dien, I thy one, inſtead, of, to you a 
ſide one or ſervant. Im-ag-es, a circle that endures, inſtead 
of im-age, the dune border or water parts, where 

Adam probably firſt viewed his own figure; and along which 

borders images were anciently placed, and im alſo ſignifies 
the round of time. Ifland of i-his-Iand, the land of the eye, | 
inſtead of is- land, the lower fide or ſea-Iand, as lying within: 


; as 


the ſea or border water. ; l 
Knight or Ci-n, acting, inſtead, of the chief horſeman; 
eſquire being the lower horſeman. Lat, a 5 ſtem, inſtead of, 
over the country; as were the lars or lords of Italy and Gaul. 
Lath, ſays he, fignifies the middle of the circle, inſtead of its 
fide. L-ea-d, from one place to another,” inſtead of le- ad, a 
lace to or at the water ſide; the firſt road places. L-in-e for 4 
eight and depth or extent, inſtead of lines. Lot or I- o- d, 
the cutting of a circle by a line, inſtead of the circle place, 
aeg pot „ ! 


rounding water borders. Olive ſigniſies the all Kline tree. 


r ſays he, is an emanation of ſpirit, inſtead of the ſound of 
corporeal exiſtences. Radical ſignifies the ſhoot out of the 
root; ray, the ſpring of fire or light; cibbang,. the rib de. 
bone; ruin, the ſurrounding edge, and not à circle; rod orf 
rad, at the root, the ſhoot our of the root, or the earth part 
from; and Rounde · lay is: the eircle ſong, and not round-el-ay, 

a circular ſong. 2 8 in e enn 1 

Sacſons, on the lower or weſtern ſea confines, ox the low- 


er 1{ea_.confines Ions, and not the ſons of the Saces of Atme - 
nia, or the ſons of ſpeech ; Sacs- gotha, the Sacſon ſea ſide; 
and nt the youth of hidden, ſpecch; Sachem over the coun- | 
tryß Schy-thiang, the; upper part of the lower poflelons, and 
not the ſhot out ones reellen, the lower ionian or weſtern | 

a | | T 


| water confines, and not ſic- yon; ſouth or Sud is the ſun or 
ſpting fide, and not a limited, low, diſtreſſed poſſeſſion i Staffs: 
craft is the art of cudgeling, rather than the knowledge of 
letters. Si-im-b-ol, a ſign of all the ſurrounding parts or 
things, and not a circle to all. 9 | 
Type, a covering or bundle of V or vegetables. Virgult, 
characters of the Iriſh are the ſpring of letters; vocal trees 
- Genifies that a tree or T is the ſymbol of ſpeech, and in 
Thiah 41. as well as Geneſis, ſeveral ſorts of trees are made 
uſe of as ſymbols for various languages; and Y-le. and eidos 
fignify, the ſpring and figns, or the matter and form of 
"Thus we fee the elaborate fabric of the redoutable Mr. 
Nelme, after 30 years hard labour, ſapped to the ground, like 
the baſeleſs fabric of a viſion, without a ſingle prop left him 
for its ſupport; and his bleſſed coadjutor for the Belgic Sax- 
on, the author of the Eſſay upon the Way by Words to Things, 
ought to know how to make his own way to words before he 
ſhould pretend to teach others how to make their way to things 
by words; for although he pretends to be perfectly convinc- 
el of the natural connection betwixt words and things, he 
has not been able to furniſh us with à ſingle, perfectly right 
definition of his own in his whole EſſfacWyxgx. 
The French put in their claim to the Je language, by 
Monſieur Court de Gebelin, at the houſe of Mr. Boucher, the 
king's ſec. etary in Doll- ſtreet, Paris; aſſiſted by a long liſt of 
learned champions, who perſevere in their oppoſition to aur 
endeavours; and (among others, many of our Fogliſh doQtors, 
and an ingenious Engliſh lady of the Cotton family, an inti- 
mate acquaintance of Dr. Johnſon, (who perhaps may be in 
an unneceſſary ſweat about his voluminous deſcriptive voca- 
bulary, which muſt always ſtand its ground, as the doc- 
tor like others has not preſumed, by any definitions, to 


force the Engliſn language from its true ori in, ) as appears at 
the latter end of tie el on the French . which he 
calls an analyſis of the primitive one. But as Monſieur 
| Gebelin does not attempt the decompoſition of words accord» + 
ing to their firſt principles, nor ſhews any great ſxill even in 
analogical definitions, © but treats human ſpeech as an art con- 
ary to our analyſis of the Engliſh language; proving it to be 
an original branèh ef ſcience, Monſieur Gebelin with all his 
N 1 combatants for the French, muſt at laſt ſuifge 
a defeat. F5 x 173 . | . 3 id wk = 
Tube Erfe, Welſh and Iriſh languages, have likewiſe their 
champions againſt the general mother tongue; from the like 
eee 


Prejudice and partiality to che otiginal dialects of their reſpec- 


tive cauntries. 


1 


guage and antiquities, as they ſeemingly too much favour our 
anceſtors, the Eaſt Angles, Pick, Dalreudins, Britiſh-Belgæ 
Romans, and Normans; but as we are equally juſtified 5s 
maiataining their particular origin and antiquities, we now af- 
firm, that the audacious declaration of the Monthly Reviewers 
that our Circles of Gomer, on the origin and languages, of 
choſe great nations, was only a dictionary reſolving every word 
into ſpring water, is a groſs and palpable falſehood atid im- 
r for any Engliſh reader may by the peruſal of the 
Critical Review on that eſſay, or the treatiſe itſelf, plainly ſee 
that the book and title exactly correſpond , and that though 
many of the original names MN places, in order to exhibit the 
firſt materials _n language, according to their archetypes and 
original frame, meaning and reading of the few letters of our 
alphabet, had been analytically reſolved into numerous water 
and ſpring water parts, the primary diſtinctions, as well as 
diviſions,..of terreſtial parts and things, which univerſally cor- 
reſpond with ideas, and are analogically transferrable to every 
other. ſyſtem of the. creation ; the ok alſo contains various 
' analogical ſolutions, and ſcientific definitions of all other 
ſprings, ſpecies; parts and ſyſtems of the univerſe, with an 
univerſal grammar, and other intereſting diſcoveries reſpect- 
ing the origin of nations, laws, governments, and other branch- 
CORE on ² a nar, i - 
Our grammarians and lexicographers, who have attempted 
nothing beyond a ſyſtem of ſounds, and that but very imper- 
ſectly, as well as the bookſellers, on account of their works, 
and our ſeminaries, may perhaps be ſomewhat alarmed, leſt 
our new method of analyſing, languages to their firſt princi- 
ples, and other diſcoveries ſhould overturn the preſent yſtems 
of things; which for a time may occaſion ſome oppoſition to 
our new ſyſtem, yet the SU 


new. ſy eral plan, utility and certainty 
thereof, muſt. at laſt prevail. And indeed it is amazing, 
ſince we have ſo clearly proved, in our former inveſtigations, 
the Engliſh nation and language to be a mixture of the va- 
rious people and dialects of the moſt conſiderable parts of Eu- 


rope ; which inhabited this iſland, previous to the Roman in- 


vaſion, that any Engliſhman, ſhould merely from prejudice or 
partiality towards any particular people or dialect, counteract 
our endeavours: towards promoting the general good and ho- 
nous. of the Britiſh nation. More eſpecially the — 


* 


— 


„E 


of our new ſyſtem, has no 8 towards overturning any 
| other, but only to correct them, 


the ſounds and combinations of letters, by a double grammar 


and lexicon, to be compiled after the manner already propoſed 


to be done in the Engliſh language, on being indemnified. 


A Table of the weſtern, primitive, or older Japheton languages 


and diale&ts; which with their propagators, were to be in- 


larged ſo as to become univerſal. 
The Antediluvian or primitive language. 


The Gomeric, Cymbric, Phrygian or Celtie. 
The pelaſgian or Tuſcan.—Erſe or Britiſh, —Welſh.—Iriſh, 
— Carniſh.— Pictiſn.— Brito-Belgic.— Greek. —Bas-Breton 
— Baſque. — Biſcayan. —Manks.—Latin, &c. 
1 Belgic.—Teutonic,—Frifian.—Daniſh.—Swediſh. | 


French.—ltalian.—Spaniſh.—Portugueſe, — Engliſh. —Fle- 
miſh, —Dutch, &c. 


Their ſiſter dialects of the North, or thoſe of Magog, &c. | 


The Sclavonic, —Ruſhan.—Poloneſe. — Lithuanian, — Bo- 

hemian, &c. hs „ 

Thoſe of Shem, or the Eaſt, | 3 
The Chaldaic, a younger ſiſter of the Celtic. Syriac.— 


Arabic. Hebrew. - Samaritan.ä— Mede and Perſian.-Arme- 


Thoſe of Ham, or the South, . _ „ 
Egyptian.— Ethiopian.—Phœnician.— Malaian, &c. 


y The author once intended to have here ſubjoined the pedi- 


grees of words; languages and nations ; but the uncommon 
diſconragement and oppoſition he has met with, has determin- 
ed him to ſuppreſs them ; and with the preſent publication of 
his propoſed diſcoveries, to take his final leave of the preſs. 


| | y fixing the certainty of 
human knowledge, and only requires the being taught the uſe 
of the ſymbols, at the time of learning, in the common way, 
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HE Preface. | Pag. ge 
The origin of ſymbols or e ih and languages, 
as well as all other original knowledge derived from revelation, 
and preſerved among the weſtern nations by tradition and the 
ſymbols ; from whence alſa the Roman and Greek letters, * | 
guages, and the Italian philsſaphy, | 
Tie ſymbols and language youn revelation, tradition and their 
imitation. 


Objections to the divine origin f laters language and lala. 


anſwered. 2 8 


The fame 1 


The opinions of the 0 Aale with reſpet to the origin Y 

things, ſymbols and language. 

Theſe opinions explained in the primordial archetypes and dn ivin 
terns, and the figures and forms of letters correſponding 5 
with, and with all regular figures and bodies. 

The mundane ſyſtems, with their ſymbols thence. inveſtigated, 2 

2 arther remarks on the primordial patterns. | 9 
ſame farther confi idered with ſcripture. go 

The ſame compared with the microcoſmic archetypes.. 

The great world, and the microcoſm Worth their ſymbol, compared, 
whereby their analogy appears. ibid. 


The correſpondence betwixt the ſymbols or letters, and 3 : 


languages, ſounds, ideas and. things hewn, and thence the cer- 
tainty of human know: wledge. 3 12 


Of the old world with its diviſions, as repreſented by the Heul, as 


well as revelation. 13 
Of the diviſion of the pat. diluvian world, ofver the models of the 
8 by the ſymbols. ibid. 
Of the nature and origin of this argrofic correſpondence, betwixt 
parts, as well as things, and their ſymbols. 14 
The origin of the ſymbols, of the mundane ſy/lems, and elements — 45 
ther enplained by the vowels, | 
The parts and ſpecies thereof defined „ the conſonants, joined with | 
rhe vowels or particles. | 
The firſt language thence di iſcovered. | ibid. 
Ea plications of various ſcientific and other ſubjefs,- names and 
words ; which alſo illuſtrate and confirm the foregoing definiti- 
ons, and exhibit the agreement betwixt letters, particles and 
words, or language, and things. | 20 


| Of. framing alexicon and grammar, on the foregoing principles 41 


Of the ſuperior Pretenſions of the Engliſh language, to originality 


and untverſality.” ibid. 


General remarks on the repreſentation "of things by ſymbols, and on 


the primitive language. 


42 
A confutation of the Nelmean and other Eber for ſuppreſſing the 


10. triads, and the author's for mer eſſays, with rematks on other 
writer. / | 43 


ESSAY 8 publiced by the * to which the above 
Work refers, as a part of the Proof. 

I. THE ORIGIN of LANGUAGE and NATIONS, 

publiſhed in, 1764, Price 58. containing, 

I. A Celtic Grammar, with various Paſſages and Remarks, 
leading to the Dilcovery of the firſt Language, and the Ori- 
gin of Nations. 

2. A Comparative, Etymological Lexicon of the Engliſh, 
Welſh, Greek, and Latin Languages, with an Analyſis or 
Decompoſition of Words in the primitive Senſe. 
A Topografical and Hiſtorical Lexicon of Europe, &c. 

II. A POSTSCRIPT to the ORIGIN of LANGUAGE 

| and NATIONS, Price 18. in 1765; containing, 

1. A further INuſtration of Languages ; a plan for reſtoring 
the Primitive one, and its Utility. 

2. Specimens of its Powers in making way to Things. 

3. All Letters and Particles defined, as detached from Com- 

ſition. 


PO 
III. An HIEROGLYFIC GRAMMAR, in 1768, Price 


23. 6d. containing, 
1. A Grammatical Introduction to an univerſal Hieroglyfic 
Language; conſiſting of Engliſh Signs and Voices. 
2. A Definition of the Grammatical Parts of the Engliſh, 
| Welſh, Greek, and Latin Languages. | 
3. Some Philoſophical Remarks, with Rules and Specimens 
for compoſing an Hieroglyfic Vocabulary. 
IV. The PHILOSOPHY of WORDS, in 1769, Price 26. 
containing, 
I. The Way by Words to | hings. 
2. Various Explanations of the Principles of Knowledge, and 
Languages, with a plan for an Univerſal one. 
. A Lexicon of difficult Names and Fun in ancient 
Authors. 
V. CIRCLES of GOMER, in 177 1, Vrics 58 contain- 
in 
1. An Inveſtigation of the Englith, 25 an univerſal Language, | 
upon the firſt Principles of Speech, according to its Hiero- 
glyfic Signs; Argrafic Archetypes and ſuperior Preten- 
fions to Originality and Univerſality; a Retrieval of original 
Knowledge, and a Re-union of Nations and Opinions on 
the like Principles, as well as the Evidence of antient W ri- 
ters, 
2. An Engliſh den Grammar. 
3 Illuſtrations of the SubjeCts of the Author' O former —_— 
and other intereſting Ditcourlſes. 


VI. The IO-TRIADS, the preſent ſixth Days Lohan, con- 


taining as above. 
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